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A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
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GETTING ONE’S NAME IN THE PAPERS. 


Once “ getting a name in the papers,” 
The chief end of man is gained, 
When their cranks and quirks and capers, 
Are notably maintained, 
//er bonnet both loud and fetching, 
Her gowns being known as the craze, 
Modest limits boldly outstretching, 
With a glare of Parisian blase. 


Thus she got her name in the papers, 
And her game was successfully played, 
Becoming in the hands of her drapers 
A maid of the loveliest grade; 
/7e got his name in the papers 
For being a forward youth, 
Where burning of midnight tapers 
Fed a disregard of truth. 


And being mixed up with looseness, 
And for “ turning the old man down,” 
For shamefaced vice and obtuseness, 
And for life ‘on an improved plan; ” 
She “ poured” at a sacred tea fight, 
While he looked on and grinned, 
Measuring the whole as a free fight 
Of garish display and wind. 


/7e took to foot-ball and swearing, 
To rank cigarettes and stealing, 
With bravery, boldness and daring, 
Fool folly and loss of all feeling, 
But he “ got his name in the papers ;”’ 
Sometimes “ quicker than a wink,”’ 
While watchful inquiring gapers 
Asked how much rum can he drink ? 


As the world looked on and applauded 
Such a beautiful “ broth of a boy,” 
Although he robbed and defrauded 
A glorified hobble-de-hoy, 
The maiden weanwhile as a “ mistress,” 
“In the swim ” of fashions wild vapors, 
With ears to virtues ever listless, 
Had big-lettered “‘ names in the papers.” 


As the world goes, this is the fashion, 
This the longed-for need to be gained 
{At the expense of both sin and passion] 

If only the end may be attained; 
Of being able either by sunlight, 
Or from midnight burning tapers 
To bask in the rays of one light 
Of getting “one’s name in the papers.” 


Conducted in the Enterests of the Lite of the Bouseholv. 


Title Copyright 1884. Contents Copyright 189° 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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NEW FRENCH DISHES. 


SEASONABLY PRESENTED 
As Prepared Especially for Good Housekeeping. 


BY MARIA PARLOA. 


7 | T this time of the year when 
fruits, flowers and vegetables 

| are in season, it may be pleas- 
ant and profitable to the read- 
ers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
to try some French methods 


2S of treating these substances. 
eS I have retained the French 
Yr names because they describe 
Vj Ui, the dishes better than a trans- 


lation could For example, 
créme mousseline would be in English, muslin cream. 
The difference between a créme mousseline and a 
mousse is that the texture is very much finer and 
closer than in a mousse which should be whipped 
so light that it will present a mossy appearance 
when cut. 

A confiture is a preparation of fruit between a mar- 
malade and an ordinary preserve. It is not boiled 
down and beaten so much as in marmalade, and yet 
itis thicker and finer than the ordinary preserves. It 
may seem a great deal of work to drain off the syrup 
and boil it so many times, but it is in this manner 
that the fine color and the shape of the fruit is pre- 
served. Only the very best fruit should be used. 
Try a little this year and next year you will be tempted 
to do more. 


Confiture of Cherries. 
Ten pounds of cherries. 
Eight pounds of sugar. 
One pound of raspberries. 
One pound of currants. 
Put the currants and raspberries in a stewpan and on 

the fire; stir and mash to extract the juice, then strain 

through cheese-cloth. Remove the stones and stems from 
the cherries. Put the cherries, fruit juice and sugar ina 
preserving kettle and on the range; stir frequently that 
the fruit may not stick to the bottom of the kettle. When 
the mixture boils, skim well, then cook gently for one 
hour, stirring often. Turn into a large bowl and place in 
the sun for eight or ten hours, or, if that is not possible, 
keep it in a warm place for twenty-four hours. Then put 
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up in tumblers, covering with paper dipped in brandy or Creme Mousseline aux Roses. 


alcohol, and keep in a cool, dry place. 


Cerises Confites a Mi: Sucre--Candied Cherries. 

Six pounds of cherries. 

Four pounds of sugar. 

One pint of water. 

Stone the cherries; put the sugar and water in the pre- 
serving kettle and on the range. Stir until all the sugar 
is dissolved; then boil gently until a drop of the syrup 
when drawn between the finger and thumb will form a 
soft thread. ‘Turn the cherries into this and watch closely 
until the mixture begins to boil. Cook one minute after 
it begins to boil. Pour the preserve into a large bowl and 
keep ina warm place. The next day drain off the syrup 
and boil it until a drop makes a little finer thread than on 
the previous day. Turn the cherries into hot syrup, boil 
up once, then pour into the bow] and put back in the warm 
place. The third day proceed in exactly the same manne. 

On the fourth day drain off the syrup, spread the cher- 
ries on a sieve and place in a warm oven to dry. If you 
wish the cherries crystallized crush some block sugar and 
spread it on a large platter; roll the cherries in this before 
putting them in the oven to dry. 

How TO STONE CHERRIES.—Put a large darning 
needle ona cork; remove the stem, make a slight opening 
at the stem and with the needle draw out the stone. 


Groseille de Bar-le-Duc. 

Six pounds of currants. 

Nine pounds of sugar. 

One pint of water. 

Have some goose or hen-quills prepared with a fine 
point as for writing. Remove the seeds from the stem 
end of the currants with the quills. 

Put the sugar and water on to boil; stir until the sugar 
is melted; then boil the syrup gently until a drop of it on 
the point of a spoon will make a soft ball, when rolled be- 
tween the thumb and finger. Turn the currants into the 
boiling syrup and stir gently. When at the boiling point 
remove from the fire and put in small tumblers. When 
cold cover with paper wet with brandy or alcohol. 

Use only the large white or red currants. They must 
not be over-ripe. The currants grown in Bar-le-Duc are 
exceptionally large and with few seeds. It is the work of 
seeding the currants that makes this preserve so expensive. 


Confiture of Strawberries. 

Eight pounds of strawberries. 

Eight pounds of sugar. 

One pint of water. 

Have every strawberry perfect. Remove the hulls. 
Put four pounds and a half of the sugar in the preserving 
kettle with the water. Place on the range and stir until 
the sugar is melted, then cook gently until a drop of the 
syrup when dropped in cold water will form a soft ball. 
Pour the boiling syrup on the strawberries. Keep them 
in a warm place for four hours, then gently pour off about 
half the syrup, which place on the range. Add to the 
syrup one and a half pounds of sugar and boil until it will 
make a soft ball. Pour this, the boiling syrup, on the 
fruit and let it stand until the next day. The next morn- 
ing drain off all the syrup and place on the range with two 
pounds of sugar; boil until a drop of this syrup will make 
a firm ball, then pour on the fruit. The following day 
drain off the syrup, let it boil a few minutes, add the fruit, 
and boil one minute; then remove from the fire; while hot 
put into jars or glasses, when cold, seal. 


One pint of rich cream. 

One-half pint of granulated sugar. 

One half gill of cold water. 

One pint of rose petals and four whole roses, salt an 

Put the water and sugar into a small enameled s.\ 
pan. When the sugar is melted place the saucepan «)) {| 
range where the syrup will cook gently; stir for tw« 
utes then let the syrup cook for eight minutes wit 
ring. Take from the fire and add half a pint of th: 
petals, which have been tornin shreds. Press the flo 
gently into the syrup, but do not stir the mixture. 
and let stand in a warm place half an hour; turn this 
ture into a small strainer and let all the syrup drai: 
the petals. The mixture must be poured into the st: 
without stirring. Should it have become hard, pla 
saucepan in another of boiling water until the sug 
melted ; then strain. 

Pack a three-pint melon mold in salt and ice; thr: 
of coarse salt and ice enough to pack under and 
the mold. 

Have the cream thoroughly chilled by placing th 
containing it in a pan of ice water. Beat the crea: 
a wisk until it is thick and firm. Pour the flavore: 
into this, beating all the while. 

Put a layer of the cream in the melon mold, then s; 
in a layer of fresh petals; continue this until all th« 
and rose petals are used, having the last layer 
Cover the mold with soft white paper, put on th: 
spread soft butter or lard round the edge of the 
fasten a band of cloth over this. Then cover th 
with salt and ice, using one pint of salt and ice en 
cover thickly. Set away in a cool place for thre: 
hours At serving-time remove the salt and ice, 
mold, dip quickly in cold water, wipe dry, rem 
cover and turn on a cold dish. When the crea 
from the mold, decorate it with the fresh roses, 
may be laid on the dish in two sprays, or they 
broken into petals which drop lightly on the dis 
ping a few on the cream. 

The roses for decorating may be of any kind o1 
choose, but those used for the syrup and cream sho 
light colored and very fragrant. 

In the season of violets, use a large bunch of vio 
stead of roses. 


Glace a la Roses. 

One quart of rich cream. 

One pint of milk. 

One pint of block sugar. 

Three tablespoonfu's of sherry or one teaspoo: 
vanilla. 

One anda half pints of rose petals. 

Crush the sugar and measure it, then mix with } 
pint of the petals, bruising them with the sugar. |. 
stand in a sealed preserve jar for ten hours or more. 
add four tablespoonfuls of water and the wine to the suga! 
and roses Place the jar in a pan of cold water and on the 
range. When all the sugar has melted, strain the syrup 
and cool. 

Put the milk ard cream in the double boiler, hay 
water boiling in the outer boiler and cook over thie tire 0! 
eight minutes; cool quickly and thoreughly; add (he fa 
vored syrup and freeze. 

Pack a three-quart mold in salt and ice; put in 
of the frozen cream, packing smoothly and firmly : then 
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layer of fresh rose petals; continue putting in alternate 
layers of cream and roses until the mold is filled; cover 
and pack as directed for créme mousseline. Let it stand 
half an hour—a longer time is better. Decorate with rose 
petals. This makes a delicious and beautiful Fourth of 
july dish if bands of bright red rose petals alternate with 
bands of some blue flower. ‘This decoration should be on 
the flat dish, not the cream. The petals of the dark blue 
iris are in season and are about the right color. 

Vegetable Glaces a la Jardiniere. 

One pint each of carrot and turnip cubes. 

One pint of small green beans. 

Phree tablespoonfuls of butter. 

lhree level teaspooofuls of salt. 

Three level teaspoonfuls of sugar. 

Have the vegetables crisp and fresh, the beans broken 
nto three-inch lengths. Have three porcelain or granite 
stewpans in each of which there is two quarts of water. 
Ko carrots and beans thirty minutes, the turnips 
twenty minutes. The cover must be partially off the stew- 
pans all the time the vegetables are boiling. Pour each 
vegetable separately into the colander, and pour cold 
water overit. Put the vegetables back into their respect- 

tewpans; put one-third of the seasoning with each 
vegetable; place the stewpan over a hot fire and cook the 
t s rapidly until they begin to look glossy. Toss 
the tables in the stewpans, never stirthem. Arrange 
the turnips and carrots in groups, on a warm, flat dish, 
t eans in the center and send to the table quickly. 


This is sufficie 't for a vegetable course, or the vege- 
tabl iy be used as a garnish. Any one of these vege- 
tabl iy be prepared in this manner and served in the 
usual way. If one likes the vegetables moist rather than 
glacéd, a gill of water may be added to each vegetable 
with the seasoning. 


rigit (;00D Housssenrine. 
CHARON AT HOME. 


Charon waits where spirits hover 
Above the ferryman’s cry, 
* Ready, now for the passage over,” 
To new worlds drawing nigh, 
Where loved and lost are waiting, 
And welcoming all who come, 
New bonds of life creating, 
In eternity’s open home. 


The stream rolls onward steadily, 
Without returning flow, 
With accommodation readily, 
When the hour comes to go. 
An hour of silent sorrow, 
Of earthly fear and dread, 
l'o-day lost in to-morrow, 
With the living and the dead. 


—Clark W. Bryan, 


Selected ior Goon 
WORDS OF WISDOM. 
Heaven without good society cannot be Heaven. 
What's an estate good for, if it cannot buy content. 
Who depends upon another man’s table, often dines late. 
He who rides behind another does not travel when he 
pleases.—Span. 
He who loses money, loses much; he who loses a friend, 
loses more; but he who loses his spirits, loses all—Sfan. 
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HOW TO MAKE 


A Series of Twelve Papers 
BY RUTH HALL. 


CHAPTER VI—Wtruoutr Homes. 


“Unsolicited opportunities are the guideposts of the Lord to the 
new roads of life."—Mary Wilkins. 


HE two evils against which the 
housekeeper of the present day 
has to strive, are poor service 
and extravagant claims upon 
her purse. The combination 
drives family after family from 
the home to the cheaper and 
less troublesome boarding- 
house. This is particularly 
true, for the latter cause, in 
town. It is almost proportion- 
ately true, for the former cause, 

It seems to me that this is the land- 


in the country. 
lady’s chance. 

Long and varied and sad experience in living 
under other than my own rooftree has shown me sel- 
dom an approximately perfect boarding-house,seldom 
one that did not betray a curious lack of interest on 
the part of its head, and numberless little matters 
that might easily have been righted, but that gener- 
ally went wrong. ‘This experience has shown me 
that it is the table that counts for most. If that is 
satisfactory, nearly any other neglect or misconduct 
will be endured. What these tables lack is variety 
and attention, and these two things, my wide obser- 
vation would teach me, the average boarder asks, 
and only these. The food is usually sufficient and 
expensive. It is, however, hideously monotonous, 
and it is often very badly cooked. I know that the 
landlady complains of the boarder—using the generic 
term—as a faultfinder whom it is impossible to sat- 
isfy. As a sometimes boarder, myself, may I whisper 
that I have not frequently seen the attempt made 
toward satisfaction. 

I am fully justified in saying that there is money 
made in keeping boarders. Country and city women 
by the score have made it. There might be a great 
deal more earned than there is, although it would 
not be easily earned. It is hard work. If you are 
willing to work hard there never was a time when 
remuneration was more certain here than at present. 

Table-board is often asked for now in villages 
where it partially answers the old grievance as to ser- 
vants. It would be more common than it is to have 
families of “ mealers,” as they say in Maine, if a 
thrifty, judicious and painstaking housekeeper, whose 
food is famous, chose to open her doors to them. 

‘There is one sort of table, seldom met with away 
from town, which those who are wonted to it wish 
for in vain. This is the orderly sequence of courses, 
involving no more expenditure, and not greater 
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JUNE 


trouble than the prevalent roast and dessert, but not 
attempted on account of its “fussiness” and “airs.” 
Metropolitan readers may scarcely credit this, yet it 
is true. Once upon atime an old lady was obliged, 
by deaths and changes in her family, to give up her 
home. She was abundantly able to live wherever 
she chose, but no place could have been so dear to 
her as her native village So she looked about her 
there for a boarding-place. She obtained the choicest 
rooms in a pleasant house under the management of 
someone who was quite celebrated not only for her 
exquisite housekeeping but also for her excellent 
cooking. The old lady had a maid to attend her, 
so that her coffee and roll could be served, in the 
morning, as usual. Alas, though, for the nice little 
luncheon, alas, for the evening dinner, to which, in 
the colonial house under the hill, she had been ac- 
customed! Dinner was announced at high noon. 
It meant, under the landlady’s careful superinten- 
dence, a juicy steak, or a richly browned cutlet, with 
snowy potato and some other vegetable equally well 
prepared, followed by a flaky pie, or a substantial 
pudding. At six o’clock came “ tea,’’ i. e. cold sliced 
meat, bread and butter, preserves and cake. If soup 
was ever made it was thick with vegetables and meat. 
The old lady, hungry in the midst of plenty, some- 
times sighed: ‘Oh, if I could only have salads and 
black coffee again, I think I should be perfectly con- 
tented!” She had the capricious appetite of old 
age: an appetite to be tempted by the elegant con- 
coctions to which her youth was familiar, instead of 
the hearty fare now set before her in unattractive 
guise. It would be out of the question for her to find 
a boarding-place near her old home where, no matter 
what she was willing to pay for it, she could live ex- 
actly as she used to do. 

To most people there is an added zest to food that 
is pretentiously presented, and the table whose meal 
begins with soup and ends, after several courses, 
with cafe noir, can, as has been repeatedly proven, 
economise on each dish so that the total cost is not 
nearly so great as that where less variety is essayed. 
A charming breakfast may be given of fruit, a cereal, 
eggs, toast and marmalade, and few will find fault be- 
cause they have missed their meat and potato, and 
hot bread. If they do find fault, then they must have 
them as a matter of course. I am trying here to 
speak for the many who prefer the appeal of niceties 
in the way of adjuncts and accessories and the sort 
of thing that their former mode of life has caused 
them to desire. 

In the city, on the other hand, there is often a 
homesick longing for many dishes that landladies 
never dream of supplying: milk toast, fried mush, 
frizzled beef, and clam fritters are among the cheap 
and rare luncheon entrees, the sight of which many 
a man, remembering his boyhood, would joyfully 
hail. I once heard such a man, who had had no 


home, save “the cold, casual twig” of a hall bed- 
room, since he was twelve years old, describe his 
ideal breakfast, at a boardinghouse table where the 


rates were as high as the board was supposed to be 
faultless: ‘Give me corned beef hash,” he said, 
“and warmed-up potatoes, and buckwheat cakes, 
every day in the year, and I promise never to be late 
for a meal like that.” 

There is no forcing the tastes of one’s boarders, 
but it is practicable to coax them a little. The econ 
omy of a varied and elaborate bill of fare can be only 
thoroughly understood by experience. Sauces and 
flavorings help out a cheap dish immeasurably, and 
I have seen salads and croquettes disappear rapidly, 
with extravagant laudations from the eaters thereof, 
that were made literally—but then there were wel) 
made—of the veriest odds and ends. Caterers rely 
foolishly upon “the best cuts” of meat for the fame 
of their culinary department. Almost any guest 
would prefer more change and trouble taken in the 
cooking of poorer—that is, less costly—pieces and 
more attention paid to other parts of the menu. 

A boarding-house for working-men is recommended 
for its money-making qualifications by a writer on the 
subject. I have interviewed a woman who once tried 
it, and she tells me that, although she charged a very 
high price, taking into account the place and accom 
odations, she scarcely made a penny. The reason 
she gave was that hard-working day-laborers hive 
enormous appetites for meat and the supplying them 
with even the coarsest bits proved too heavy a drain 
upon her purse. 

Neither does a fashionable boarding-house seem to 
my judgment the surest tosucceed. Here each room 
brings in so large a sum that each boarder is too in 
dispensable for the safe conduct of a business where, 
for unavoidable reasons, boarders will go, as we!! as 
come, and where their departure should not threaten 
ruin. The fear of it, alone, is too tremendous a nery 
ous strain to live beneath. It is sometimes conven 
ient, although usually, in the end, a mistake, to 
have one or two “star boarders ”’ who pay so much 
towards the house’s expenses that, should they go, 
the house itself would fall. The cost of a fashiona- 
ble house is enormous. I should not recommend it 
to any except the unusually calm and long-sighted 
manager. Yet I have seen many a woman co well 
with exactly such an undertaking. 

What appears to me the safest sort of a house is 
that where the countless crowd of folk on small sala- 
ries may find an urban resting-place. ‘These people 
must have a home, and cannot afford to make one for 
themselves, or, if by any individual good fortune, 
they are enabled to do so, there are such numbers 
like them that an unceasing throng is ever at hand 
ready to come and be taken care of. ‘There are thou- 
sands of these boarding-houses already, but how poor 
they are! A good one, good in the point of neatness, 
of order, of some degree of quiet, of food well-cooked 
and abundant, will have more applications for rooms 
than can be afforded. One, of a more expensive type 
than this and yet that has no further recommenda: 
tions than those sketched above, has a regular book 
wherein desirous guests have their names inscribed, 
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sometimes for several years, waiting the first chance 
of entrance. No one who has not been about, and 
had many acquaintances who have been about in the 
boarding-houses, of many grades, in a city appreci- 
ates how rare is one that is even tolerable. 

One house of this sort, not however in town, | 
wot of. ‘The fortunate frequenters of the place 
ive unanimous in showing that attention to their 
wants does not lack appreciation. ‘They praise the 
establishment so highly and flock to its doors so 
eagerly from summer to summer that one is curious 
is to its charms. ‘lhe situation goes for something, 
ind yet its beauty is offset by its inaccessibility. 

he kindness of the proprietors, their willingness to, 
on occasion, “ put themselves out” for those under 
their roof is another factor. ‘This extends to the 
furniture of their rooms. ‘They have nothing hard 
to procure in them, but there are scrap-baskets, and 
sash curtains, and pin-trays, and hair receivers pro- 
vided ; trifles that, the event manifests, do pay in the 
long run. The food is really good although, all ac- 
ounts agree, its merits depend mainly upon constant 
change and pretty serving, with the careful combina- 
tion of the ingredients. It is not a simple matter to 
do this with the large quantities of raw material re- 
quired for an over-running house. It is feasible to 
do it, as has been done here: “When we go away 
for the day,” is one testimony, “and carry our picnic 
inner, we are sure to find that the sandwiches for 


instance, are not thick slabs of bread and meat. 


hey are diversified, of chopped ham, or tiny lettuce 
leaves, or cream cheese, all nicefy made and delicious 
to eat.’ All cheaper, too, than the thick slab of meat. 


“| like,” says another woman, “to have cucumber 
passed with my fish, and cheese with my salad. 
lt adds to the meal far more than the mere taste 
of the relish. It is look, and taste, and thought 
combined,” 

\ pleasant house is one of the strong allurements 
to boarders. One cannot always keep other delight- 
ful guests there as an attraction, nor invariably secure 
a home that has all the merits of being sunny in win- 
ter and cool in summer, of the proper heating and 
draining arrangements, or a convenient division of 
rooms. It goes without saying that such a house 
should be sought for, and, even if one is obliged to 
make changes from time to time, cut a door or a win- 
dow, throw out a little porch or extend one already 
there, these efforts are wise if they serve to brighten 
up the whole. An amiable and intelligent landlady 
will serve to advertise her house, and she often must 
set herself to work to see that her “ family ” is amused 
and kept contented, as if she had to do with a party 
of children, That this, too, pays in the long run I 
am confident, and here, too, I speak from actual 
knowledge. 

The one rule applies to every sort of work large 
and small. No amount of trouble—mere fussing and 
interference is not what is meant here by trouble—is 
thrown away. There is no variation to this general 
principle in the matter of keeping boarders. 
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AT LAST. 


On the threshold of eternity, 
“ Underneath everlasting arms,’ 
Overhead divine paternity, 
Why fear or dread alarms? 
The wheels of Time roll steadily 
Up to Death’s open door, 
With a weary soul, how readily 
When Time shall be no more. 


The only refuge eternal God 
With promises freely given 

To those who pass under the rod 
Of forgiveness and forgiven ; 

llope strikes a light in a darkened way, 
While faith holds fast the helm, 

As a messenger comes and names the day 
The waves of Death to overwhelm. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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WHEN BROWN’S WIFE WAS AWAY. 
A Bean Story. 


’ ROWN’S wife had gone ona ten 
| days’ visit to her mother, who 
was ill. It had been arranged 
that during her absence, Brown, 
and Brown Junior—a boy of ten 
—should take their meals at a 
boarding-house in the neighbor- 
hood. As father and son were 
returning from the station, after 
having seen Mrs. Brown off, 
Brown said to the boy, 

““See here, Junior, what’s the 
use of us chasing back and forth 
to the boarding-house for our 

meals, instead of having good comfortable ones at 
home ?” 

“But who'll cook them for us?” asked the boy. 

“T will,” replied Brown. 

Junior laughed. 

“You needn’t laugh,” said the father, * I’ll bet that 
I can cook as well as any woman that ever tried her 
hand at it.” 

“Did you ever do any cooking, papa?” 

“Of course not; but there’s no great knack about 
it, Junior, as I’ll soon show you.” 

“What will you cook, papa, oysters?” 

“No, something far better than oysters. You know, 
Junior, that your mother is a sworn enemy to pork and 
beans, since she joined that health club. Conse- 
quently we seldom have any. You and I, on the con- 
trary, are ardent lovers of the dish. Now, I propose 
that during her absence we have a feast of beans ; in 
fact, carry out the old rhyme: 

‘ Bean porridge hot, 
Bean porridge cold, 
Bean porridge in the pot 
Nine days old.’ 
‘“* How would you like that menu, eh, Junior?” 

“Splendiferously,” responded the boy. “But do 

you think you can cook them, papa?” 
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“To be sure 1 do. Why it’s simple as A B C, just 
put them into a pot and boil till nearly done, then 
dump them into a dish, stick a piece of pork in the 
middle, and clap them into the oven. 
mother fix them hundreds of times.” 

“I guess we’ll have to buy some beans, papa,” said 
Junior, “for I don’t believe there are any at home.” 

“I'll warrant not,” replied the father, “so we 
would better go get some at once.”’ 

Entering a grocery store, Brown enquired, “ Have 
you any good beans?” 

“Some fine ones, sir,”’ answered the clerk. 

“What quantity do you usually sell for a meal?” 

“That depends on the number in family, sir.” 

persons,” said Brown. 

“Well, from a pint to a quart,” said the clerk. 

Brown did 2 little mental calculatiou—eight quarts 
toa peck. A peck then would last eight days, allow- 
ing a quart per day, and perhaps hold over the ninth 
day. by that time they would have had enough of 
beans for the present. 

“Give mea peck,” he said to the clerk, and if you’ll 
put them up, I’ll carry them home myself.” 

They next visited a butcher shop. 

“What can I do for you to-day, Mr. Brown,” asked 
the butcher, coming forward to wait on him, 

“Have you some nice pork for cooking with 
beans?” asked Brown. 

““Some tip-top pork, sir,” replied the butcher. 

“Well, send a piece over to the house as soon as 
possible,” said Brown. 

“Three or four pounds,” said the butcher, ‘‘ That’s 
about what Mrs. Brown generally orders.” 

“No, sir, send me ten pounds at least; I’m not 
like Mrs. Brown, I don’t believe in buying things in 
‘dribs and drabs,’ | think it more economical to buy 
in large quantities.” 

“So it is,” said the butcher, nothing loth to make 
a larger sale; “but you can’t make women folks be- 
lieve it.” 

** Now, Junior,” said the father as they left the 
shop, “you run over to the bakery and get a loaf of 
bread, while I go home and start the fire in the range.” 

When Junior marched into the house shortly after 
with a loaf of bread under his arm, he found his 
father washing out a big iron kettle. 

“Just by good luck I came across the very pot that 
my mother used to cook beans in,” said Brown, ad- 
dressing the boy. “When she broke up housekeep- 
ing, she gave it to us; but I don’t believe we have 
ever used it. Its almost too large for a family like 
ours.” 

“Why, it’s a regular whopper, isn’t it, papa,” said 
Junior. 

“Yes, and more than dirty into the bargain,” grum- 
bled Brown, wiping it out for the twentieth time with 
the dish-towel which was nearly as black as the ket- 
tle itself. ‘‘ I should think that women would try and 
keep the cooking utensils half-way clean. Some 
morning, Junior, you and I will get at the rest of the 
pots and kettles and give them a good scouring out, 
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so that we can start in with them fresh and clean 
when your mother gets home.” 

The beans were soon in the kettle, the great chunk 
of pork on top, and the whole well covered with water, 
set over the fire. 

“Junior,” said Brown, “I’m not going to the office 
to-day, I’ll stay here and attend to cooking these 
beans. But you go to school, my boy, and when you 
come home, I'll have a dinner such as you haven't 
seen in an age, waiting for you.” 

Then Brown went into the dining-room, and seating 
himself took up the morning paper. 

** Housekeepers have a mighty soft job, and no mis 
take,” he soliloquized. ‘Here, I’ve nothing to do 
the whole forenoon but sit at my ease while the din 
ner is cooking itself.” 

But scarcely had he unfolded the paper when— 
“Whew! what is that burning,” he cried, and with 4 
bound he was in the kitchen. Behold, the beans had 
commenced to swell and forced the water up and ove: 
the sides of the kettle. 

“They're boiling too hard,” thought he, “ I’ll move 
them back a bit off the fire.” Then he returned to 
his newspaper. 

He had just got interested in an article on th 
tariff question, when oh, such an odor as greeted his 
nostrils. ‘Throwing down the paper with an exclama 
tion more forcible than pious, he darted into thx 
kitchen where he found the beans again in a state o! 
eruption. Lifting the cover from them he saw with 
surprise that they were up to the top of the kettle. 
and were, moreover, as black as black could be. 

‘*Why, I had no idea that beans swelled out lik« 
this,” said he. ‘And what in the dickens makes 
them so black? Ah, I see,” meditatively, “when | 
was a boy we used to have black beans occasionally, 
and a great treat they were, as I well remember. | 
supposed that they grew so, but it seems they turn 
black in the cooking. I’m just in luck to have hit on 
them, for I don’t believe I’ve had any in twenty years 
But what in the name of common sense am | going 
to do withso many? If they keep on swelling at this 
rate they’ll soon be over onto the stove. I think I'd 
better take out a dishful of them,” which he pro 
ceeded to do. ‘ Now,” covering the kettle again, “ | 
can, perhaps, sit down in peace and read the news.” 

But Brown had yet to learn that a cook’s place i 
beside the range, and not seated in the dining room. 
newspaper in hand. ‘The stern fact was soon brought 
to his notice. 

“Great Scott, they’re at it again,” he shouted, 
dropping the paper on the floor, and starting on the 
double-quick kitchenward. 

“Well, if that old pot isn’t a perfect Niagara,” he 
said, as he surveyed the cataract which flowed from 
it onto the stove, and down on the nice white floor. 

“Good land of the living,” uncovering the kettle, 
“the confounded things are up to the top again. |'ll 
have to take out another dishful. Why, if they keep 
on swelling like this, there’ll be enough to last a year, 
instead of a week.” 
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In a short time it became necessary to take out 


another dishful of the beans, and still another; all of 

which Brown put into the pantry, saying: “ They can 

set here for a day or two, being parpoiled they'll keep 

until [ need them, when they can be freshly cooked. 

And now there’s no fear of those in the kettle boil- 

ing over again; so I’ll take a turn in the garden, and 
smoke at the same time.” 

As Brown, soothed by the fragrant weed, strolled 
‘round, a happy thought entered his mind, “ Seeing 
‘hat we’ve so many beans on hand, why wouldn’t it 
be a good idea to invite Smith and Jones over some 
night toa bean supper. I might make a clam chow- 
der fora second dish, which together with sandwiches, 
coffee and pickles, would be a jolly good feast, I don’t 
suppose that either Smith or Jones ever saw a black 
bean, and that will lend novelty to the spread. 
||| do it,” and Brown puffed away at his cigar. 

* Jerusalem! what’s up now,” he groaned, as he 
saw a volume of smoke issuing from the kitchen door. 

, asecond he was on the scene, and found the kettle 

f beans burning away like a lime-kiln. 

jerking it off the stove with vim, Brown ran outside 
with it, uttering ejaculations which it is hoped the re- 
cording angel didn’t hear. 

\lastily lifting the huge piece of pork from the ket- 
tle onto a platter, he commenced to dip out the beans 

iio a large pan for baking. 

‘Confound the old things,” he muttered, “ to serve 

» such a trick after all my watchfulness. I guess, 
iowever, that I can get out enough that ar’n’t burnt 
to fill the pan.” 

\Vhen the feat was accomplished, Brown put the 
pork on top of the beans, added the seasoning, and 
set the pan into the oven. 

‘it isn’t such easy work cooking beans as I sup- 
posed,” he said, but there’s no danger of them boil- 
ng over, or burning in the oven, so I’ll leave them to 

while I go set the table, as it’s getting on towards 
linner time.” 

\Vvhen Junior came home from school he found the 
inner ready as his father had promised. Taking his 
lace at the table he was soon served with a plate of 
steaming beans. 

(he strange color of the beans elicited expressions 
ol surprise from the boy. ‘The father explained the 
phenomena of their having changed color in the pro- 
cess of cooking. 

‘Why, what a funny taste they have, papa,” said 
Junior, after eating a mouthful of them. 

“What do you mean by funny?” asked the father 
who was making a brave effort to swallow those which 
he had in his own mouth. 

“| mean kind of bitter,” answered the boy. 

* Nonsense, there’s nothing bitter about them. I 
don’t think that I ever tasted sweeter beans.” 

“They taste awful bitter to me, papa,” said Junior, 
making a wry face. 

“The taste must be in your mouth, then, instead of 
in the beans,” rejoined the father, ‘ you’ve probably 
been eating something bitter at school.” 
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“No, I haven’t, papa; but I cannot eat any more 
of them, I cannot truly.” 

“Put some catsup on them, as I have mine, and | 
guess that will make them all right.” 

Junior tried the catsup, but it did not improve the 
beans in the least. “I cannot eat them, papa,” he 
again asserted, “it’s no use of trying.” 

“ They do taste a little bitter,” admitted the father, 
who likewise found it impossible to eat the beans; 
“T think it’s owing to their having been scorched a 
little in the cooking.” 

‘““Tsn’t there anything else in the house that we can 
have to eat, papa,” asked the hungry and disap- 
pointed boy. 

“T guess we'll have to make a dinner of bread and 
butter, Junior. I wish that I had baked some pota- 
toes, but I thought the beans would be sufficient.” 

“Cannot we have some canned peaches to eat with 
the bread, papa? There’s a lot of them in the store- 
room.” 

“To be sure we can. I'll go get a jar of them.” 

It was a poor apology for a dinner, after the bril- 
liant anticipations regarding it, but with the aid of 
the peaches Junior managed to dispose of half a loaf 
of bread and a couple of glasses of milk, while Brown 
made for himself a cup of strong coffee to take the 
taste of the beans out of his mouth. 

“When I finish my dinner,” he said to his son, * I'll 
throw these beans, pork and all, into the garbage 
can.” 

“That would be the best thing to do with them, 
papa,” replied the boy. 

‘““There’s a lot more in the pantry, continued Brown, 
but I don’t believe the can will hold them all, so they 
can stay there until it is emptied.” 

“Shall we take our supper at the boarding-house, 
papa?” asked Junior, anxiously. 

“Yes, my boy, and the rest of our meals also, until 
your mother comes home. And, Junior, it would be 
just as well not to say anything to her about the 
beans. You know how women laugh over such 
things. We would never hear the last of it.” 


* * * * 


Mrs. Brown reached home at the appointed time, 
followed shortly by the “maid of all work,” who 
during her mistress’ absence had been enjoying a 
vacation. 

Together they went into the kitchen to start the 
machinery in that department, preparatory to cook- 
ing a warm supper. 

The maid started for the pantry to get some utensil, 
“La! what a smell,” she exclaimed as she opened the 
door, it’s just dreadful.” 

“Tt is probably owing to the pantry having been 
closed, so long, Maggie,” said her mistress. 

Here the girl came out of the pantry, bringing a 
dish of half-cooked beans which were black as could 
be and highly odoriferous. 

“Just onct look at this, Mrs. Brown,” she said, 
“and there’s lots more of them, wherever they came 
from.” 
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“ Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown, holding a hand- 
kerchief to her nostrils. “Take them out of doors as 
quickly as possible, and we will investigate how they 
came there afterward.” 

When five or six dishfuls more had been removed, 
Maggie discovered a big iron kettle setting on the 
pantry floor. 

“ Well, if this don’t beat all,” she cried. “ Here’sa 
pot more than half full of beans which look as if 
they’d been burnt. I guess you'll have to help me 
lift it out, Mrs. Brown, as it’s most too heavy for one 
person to tackle.” 

Mrs. Brown lent assistance in carrying the kettle 
outside the house. Returning to the kitchen she 
dropped into a seat and laughed until the tears ran 
down her cheeks. 

“This is really too funny for anything, Maggie,” 
she said. ‘Mr. Brown has evidently been playing 
cook in our absence, and by some mishap selected 
the dye-kettle to boil his beans in,” 

“The dye-kettle, ma’am,” queried the maid. 

* Ves, one that belonged to my grandmother—a 
dear old lady who thought it part of good housekeep- 
ing to have a lot of stuff dyed up every Spring and 
Fall. When I was married she gave it to me, saying 
that she could not make me a more useful present. 
I have never used it, however. and there it has stood 
hidden away in a dark corner all these years, until 
Mr. Brown has at last unearthed it. No wonder the 
beans are black, saturated with the dyes of a cen- 
tury, I might say.” And Mrs. Brown leaned back 


and laughed and laughed again. 

At this inauspicious moment her husband entered 
the room. 

“What in the world are you laughing at?” he 
asked her. 

“I’m laughing at the idea of my pantry being 


” 


turned into a bean-shop while I was away. 

* Confound it!” said Brown, “ what a fool I was to 
leave them there for you to discover.” 

“Yes, and to think of your cooking them in grand- 
mother’s old dye-kettle,” replied his wife with an- 
other peal of laughter. 

Brown stood dumbfounded at this announcement, 
but quickly recovered his wits, 

“See here, Amelia,” he said, “just keep quiet 
about this little episode and you shall have that seal- 
skin jacket you’ve been teasing for so long.” 

“Are you in earnest?” asked his wife, controlling 
her laughter at once. 

“In dead earnest,” he answered, “you may go 
down to-morrow and select one, and at the same 
time get a nice dress for Maggie. Why,” continued 
he, “I wouldn’t have Smith or Jones get hold of this 
affair for a thousand dollars.” 

It goes without saying that Mrs. Brown lost no 
time in securing the coveted bribe, and that her 
elegant seal jacket is the admiration, and envy, of 


her feminine friends. 
Helen J. O Donnell. 
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THE ROSE. 


Bloom once again, O lovely rose, 
Beside the garden wall, 

For all too soon the rough wind blows, 
And all your petals fall. 


Hid in thy ever fragrant heart 
What peerless nectar lies, 

The wild bee bears its drops apart, 
A dear, a cherished prize. 


The Roman loved thy beauty rare, 
In days of long ago, 

And when the summer sky is fair, 
For us thy beauties show. 


seside the sacred altar stands, 
The bride so passing fair, 

Enfolding in her dainty hand, 
Thy peerless blossoms there. 


And 1n the decorated hall, 
Where mirth holds regal sway, 
Tis thine a memory to recall 
Of meadows far away. 


B M. Wright 
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VERANDA PLANTS. 


For Summer-day Service and Pleasure. 
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ASY chairs, a hammock anc 
plenty of pillows will rende: 
any shaded veranda attractive 
a pleasant outlook or, this 
lacking, a sheltering screen o! 
vines enhances the attractive 
ness, but the greatest degree of 
charm is not reached till grow- 
ing plants lend the grace of 
their presence. The palms, rub 
ber plants and ferns brought 
from within doors preter a 

sheltered position out of the reach of strong winds 

and midday sunshine. Summer being their growing 
season they are glad of two or three times as much 
water as sufficed during winter and care is needed 
that some busy day does not leave them to become 
killing dry, the consequent loss of foliage being, in 
the case of these slow growing types, a severe loss. 

Asparagus sprengerii, though at first a disappoint 

ment because less beautiful at close inspection than 

the more feathery sorts, proves a strong, free grower, 
making a grand specimen that drapes its receptacle 
and stand, and forms a fountain-like mass of green 

It takes plenty of water when growing rapidly and 

may have its branches pegged over with bits of bent 

wire to induce a graceful droop. 

Our veranda box has been a joy and satisfaction 
each of the four summers since its construction. 
Built of inch boards and painted to match the veran- 
da floor, eight inches wide and seven deep, and of a 
length to utilize the space between two of the veran- 
da posts, it proves a part of our summer furnishings 
the house could poorly afford to do without. The 
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problem of how to secure it in place was at first a 
troublesome one, for it was sure to rot the floor if 
placed upon it, and it was also desirable that it should 
be somewhat lower and well away from the wood- 
work. It was the head of the house who hit upon 
the very satisfactory scheme of boring two holes into 
the sill with an inch bit and driving into these pieces 
of one inch iron water pipe. The pieces of pipe are 
perhaps 18 inches long and are driven in less than 
half their length. On their projecting ends the box 
rests securely and at a sufficient distance from the 
house to allow the drip, during rains, of all moisture 
from the floor. In the fall the plants are removed 
and the remaining soil cleared out and wheeled away, 
after which the box is stored in a dry place, the sup- 
porting pieces of pipe taken out and all left neat and 
in no wise disfigured. The depth of the box was 
eauged to receive a large sized flower pot, but when 
it became apparent that a whole barrelful of soil was 
needed to fill it at planting time, regrets arose that | 
had not been content with a shallower box. How- 
‘ver, the plants thrive wonderfully well, and when 
lifted in autumn prove to have taken possession of 
the space pretty thoroughly. Since no journeys up 
ind down steps and out into the dew or heat are 
necessary when watering such a plant receptacle, it 
is less likely to be allowed to dry out where the con- 
venience of a sprinkling hose is not at hand. A 
pailful of water each day keeps the plants thriving, 
several holes in the bottom of the box, covered by 
bits of broken crocks, allowing drainage, a precau- 
tion of very apparent use during heavy rains. 
Suitable plants for a veranda box are easily pro- 
vided at little necessary cost. Nothing more effec- 
tive for the upright growth can be found than cyperus 
ilternifolius, popularly known as umbrella plant or 
Nile grass. This is so very desirable for the house 
in winter, and summer-grown specimens need only 
to be brought indoors, but should have had the pots 
sunk in the box or border. If turned out to send 
their long roots where they will, it is difficult to lift 
them successfully, as they receive a very severe check 
from the necessary loss of root growth. After dec- 
orating the parlor they may be turned out of their 
crocks, cut into two or three pieces and repotted in 
fresh soil, when they will be ready for summer use. 
Rough-leaved begonias do best as specimen plants 
under the shelter of the veranda where their foliage 
will receive no touch of moisture, but the large wméra 
we had last season in one end of our box found a 
convenient support against the veranda post and was 
very lovely with its great drooping panicles of bloom 
fully six feet from the root when frost came. The 
utility of those stout ungraceful spikes of growth 
which mature specimens of this begonia insist upon 
sending up had never before suggested itself to us. 
his season we shall try one of the tall-growing fuch- 
sias at the opposite end of the box. Another oblig- 
ing plant for this sort of decoration is the tuberous 
rooted begonia which our mothers used to call beef- 
steak plant, in reference to the netted red veining on 
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the under side of its leaves. This plant makes a fine 
growth in the box and gives pretty pink blossoms at 
the end of summer. Later the whole falls to pieces, 
leaf and stem, the roots needing only to be stored in 
the cellar. It is convenient to keep these planted in 
tin tomato cans, as they are thus readily lifted and 
set away. Before the end of April they will begin 
showing a return to life, proving their claim to anoth- 
er name bestowed upon them, for they are in truth 
resurrection plants. They should have water anda 
warm place till well started when they may be divided 
and set in fresh earth. We find the ivy-leaved gera- 
niums particularly well suited to this use, and even 
add several plants of the zonal type, valuing the 
varied succession of bloom they afford as a relief 
from that monotonous unvariableness always weari- 
some to me where only plants of decorative foliage 
are grown. A prejudice as to color effects makes us 
set only the pink and the white flowering sorts, unless 
the whole box is planned for a scarlet and white 
scheme of color. This season we shall try several of 
the low-growing silver leaved geraniums along the 
inner side of the box, hoping that the dainty green 
and white of their foliage will enliven the spaces 
from which even the trailing plants are prone to 
creep away in search of stronger sunlight. Nothing 
for draping the front of the box and carpeting the 
soil among the taller plants is preferred by us before 
the bronze and silver leaved tradescantias with Ken- 
ilworth ivy and sedums for variety.. The double- 
flowered nasturtium gives blossoms among the trail- 
ing plants and seems to thrive there better than do 
the prettier single sorts. In filling the box the taller 
specimens are first arranged, more or less soil being 
placed beneath to bring the tops of crocks or cans 
even with the surface where these are retained ; after 
all are in position a generous filling of the trailing 
and creeping plants finds root room in every availa- 
ble spot. Soil then is added to fill the box evenly, 
hiding the unsightly cans and preventing crocks from 
losing moisture under hot suns and drying winds. 
While this casual mentioning does not by any means 
exhaust the varieties of desirable plants for the ve- 
randa box, it includes such as are sure to do well and 
can be easily carried over from season to season. 
Provided with some of these reliables it is a pleasure 
to experiment with additions of rarer sorts from the 
florist, testing each for its effectiveness under the 
conditions one’s command of sunshine, soil and ex- 
posure may afford. 
—LP. 7: Primrose. 
Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SHORT AND SHARP. 

There are two sorts of love, one noble, the other 
ignoble. 

A man with a rope around his neck cannot stick at 
shades of delicacy. 

There are two natures in every man on earth—a higher 
and a lower one. 

Self-complacent natures have the advantage of not 
worrying Over anything but obvious misfortunes. 
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Uriginal in Coop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE PEREGRINATIONS OF MRS. LITCHFIELD. 


Sick of Home and Homesickness. 


RS. LITCHFIELD read the letter three 
times. Then she looked around the 
room distractedly and said, “Oh, dear 
me!” Then she read the letter once 

more, got up hurriedly and put the cat out of doors. 
“T suppose | shall have to go,” she said, tearfully. 

She took her apron off and without stopping to 
lock her door, she hurried into her next neighbor’s. 

“Oh, Mrs. Tabor!” she cried, “I have just had a 
letter which says my son is sick and that I must come 
at once.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Tabor enquiringly. 

**Oh, dear I don’t know what to do!” 
Mrs. Litchfield. 

* Do?” said Mrs. Tabor briskly, “ why you will go, 
of course. You say it was a letter? Then he proba- 
bly isn’t dangerously sick or they would have tele- 
graphed. Don’t you worry, but just go ahead and 
get ready. Youcan start by to-morrow morning, and 
I will carry you to the—let me see ;”’ she got a time- 
table. ‘Yes we can make the six twenty-two train, 
and you will get there by half past nine.” 

“Mrs. Litchfield gasped. “How can I go?” she 
said wildly. ‘“’There’s my hens, and the cat and my 
plants to take care of. How can I go till I get some 


wailed poor 


one to look after them?” 
Mrs. ‘Tabor’s mouth twitched. “Let your hens 


run with mine. I'll put some leg-bands on them so we 
can tell them apart. I guess I know how to feed a 
cat as well as any one, and as for the plants, you 
haven’t many and you can put them in my south 
window.” 

“ But I never have been out of the state,” Mrs. 
Litchfield objected weakly. 

“Well, it’s time you did,” said Mrs Tabor, with 
energy. ‘ Now you go and begin to get ready, and 
I will be over as soon as I get these dishes put away.” 

When she was alone Mrs. Tabor smiled to herself. 
“Tt will be the best thing that ever happened to her.” 
she said. ‘‘She has been a slave to her plants and 
things too long. Just wait till she’s gone, that cat 
will find that he’s got to catch mice, and those hens 
will stop eating their heads off and begin to lay. 
You'll see!” 

Before supper time all the preparations had been 
made even to the setting of Mrs. Litchfield’s alarm 
clock to go off at five the next morning. 

“Land!” said Mrs. ‘Tabor, telling her husband 
about her afternoon’s work. ‘She wouldn’t have 
got ready in a month, if I hadn’t taken hold and 
done for her. She sat around as helpless as a baby. 
She didn’t know the first thing about getting ready 
to go away, I don’t suppose it is any wonder, seeing 
she never did stir out of her dooryard if she could 
help it. I must run over there the first thing in the 
morning to be sure she gets up on time.” 

‘I do hate to leave,” said Mrs. Litchfield, looking 
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wistfully back to her house, as they drove away be- 


fore the sun rose the next day. ‘I haven’t been 
away to stay over night for twenty years,” and she 
wiped her eyes so as to have one last look before 
they turned the corner. 

“Well don’t feel bad,” said Mrs. Tabor kindly. 
“Think how good it will seem to get back again. 
You won't be gone more than a fortnight or three 
weeks, probably.” 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Litchfield, emphatically. *1 
don’t see how I can stay more than a week, unless 
Richard should be very sick.” 

“ He is talking of getting married, you said didn't 
you?” asked Mrs. Tabor. 

“Ves. He is the iast one of my children to marry. 
I thought perhaps he would be an old batchelor, but 
I guess he won’t.” 

When they reached the station, Mrs. ‘Tabor looked 
at the clock. Just five minutes to wait,” she said. 
“1 thought we’d get here about the right time. You 
have got your letter safe that tells you how to find 
the house when you get there? And here is your 
ticket. You remember you haven't got to change 
cars, and be sure you don’t get off at North 
Atwater, which is the station just this side. There, 
your train is coming.” 

Mrs. Litchfield said, “Oh, dear!” and watche« 
the oncoming monster as though she expected it 
would eat her when it reached her. Her heart beat 
wildly as the engine passed slowly by and the noise 
confused and deafened her. Mrs. ‘Tabor smiled re 
assuringly and helped her up the steps with her be 
longings. She found a seat for her then went out 
and stood on the platform and waved her hand as 
the train moved away. 

Mrs. Litchfield sat very still and watched the 
October landscape as it passed by. Gradually her 
panic subsided, and she began to enjoy this new ex 
perience. She had always felt a kind of pride in the 
fact that she had never been outside her native state, 
but when she found that she had crossed its bounds, 
she felt only a mild regret. 

At North Atwater she made her preparations fo1 
leaving the train and she felt a slight return of ex- 
citement, but when she got out at the next station, 
she was outwardly as calm as an experienced trayeler. 

As she paused undecided before the house which 
answered to the description in her letter, the door 
opened and a young woman came down the path to 
meet her. 

“You are Mrs. Litchfield, I know,” she said in a 
pleasant voice. “I am so glad you have come. | 
will take you right to your room and you can take off 
your things and rest awhile.” 

“ How is my son ?”’ asked Mrs. Litchfield, anxious- 
ly, as they went up stairs together. 

“He is quite comfortable now but he had a bad 
night.” 

Are you his nurse?” 

“Yes,” said the young woman, with a slight smile, 
“but I am his wife, too.”’ 
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Mrs. Litchfield paused in the act of lifting her 
bonnet off her head, and looked at her companion in 
speechless surprise. 

““My name is Margaret,” added the young woman. 
“If you will come down to Richard’s room, I think 
he would like to tell you all about it.” 

Mrs. Litchfield finished taking off her bonnet, 
smoothed her hair, and brushed a cinder from her 
nose. Then still in silence, she followed Margaret 
down stairs. 

Richard was propped up in bed, and although his 
face was pale, it lighted up with a boyish smile as he 
saw his mother coming into the room. 

A little later Margaret left them alone. “ You 
see,” Richard explained, “it was this way. We were 
married sooner than we expected as the minister 
Margaret wanted, the one who married her father 
and mother, was called away to be gone six months. 
| couldn’t get away for a trip just then, and we had 
so much to think of that we didn’t even write to you 
is we ought. 

“We had been married only a week when I had 
me of my rheumatic attacks; a worse one than 
usual, Margaret was a bit scared and wanted to send 
for you, but I wouldn’t hear of it. I told her that 
when I got up we would go and see you She asked 
why we couldn’t bring you back for a visit. I told 
her that you never went anywhere and didn’t even 
ro to see the other boys,— that they always went to 


see you. Then she said, ‘It is going to be different 
his time. Your mother is coming here, it will do 


er ever so much good.’ And then she wrote that 
You will forgive us, won’t you?” he ended. 

| shall get well ever so much quicker if I have two 
lurses,.”’ 

That night, Mrs. Litchfield wrote to Mrs. Tabor, 
‘Richard is better than I expected to find him. 
\le and his wife are very anxious for me to stay, so I 
shall not be back till the end of the week. 
ifraid I did not let the pump off. 
iave it freeze. 
ook and see?” 

At the end of the week she wrote again. “ Rich- 
wd and Margaret have persuaded me to stay till 
the first of November. I hope my live-stock are 
1ot giving you any trouble. Did I shut all the 
blinds on the north side of the house? I can’t re- 
member.” 

The first of November came another letter. “I 
ave decided to stay over Thanksgiving. 
ing a very pleasant time. 
Lo concerts often. 
head is fastened.” 

* Well, there!’’ said Mrs. Tabor, “I am glad she 
is having a good time. I guess she'll stay all winter, 


etter. 


I am 
I should hate to 
If it should come up cold will you 


I am hav- 
We go to the theater and 
I wish you would see if the bulk- 


now. That wife of Richard’s has some sense.” 

It was not until the last of March that Mrs. Litch- 
lield began to talk seriously of going home, and at 
\bout that time her son John appeared on the scene 
ind carried her off to his home. “ lhere’s no excuse 
now,” he said. 


““You’ve spent five months with 
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Richard. You have just got to come and see us, 
now.”’ 

In vain she pleaded spring cleaning, vegetable and 
flower gardens, buffalo bugs and moths. John would 
not take no for an answer. 

Mrs. Litchfield had four sons, who lived in four 
different states. All were equally anxious to have 
their mother visit them. So it happened that two 
years passed before she came home. 

Mrs. Tabor had taken good care of the house. 
Everything was in spick and span order, with plants 
in the windows, the cat by the kitchen fire and the 
hens in the hen-pen, when Mrs. Litchfield arrived. 

In spite of all this, however, Mrs. Litchfield was 
wretchedly homesick, and in less than a week she 
accepted a cordial invitation to visit her son Richard 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE ROBIN’S RETURN. 


Hark! ’Tis the Robin come back again! 

He sings and whistles, cold weather is slain! 
Back from the south despite all the rain 

His red-breasted friends are found in his train. 


The warm rainy spell has caused buds to unfold 
And the young worms to seek the top leafy mold, 
So Robin has come our rash spring to enjoy 

As buds and young worms his time will employ. 


Ah Robin, are you not a little too rash, 

To hope that cold weather and spring will not clash! 
Are you sure that the little green buds bursting forth, 
May not yet feel our cold chilly winds from the north ? 


Old winter is generally loath to depart, 

And oft does her lesson of warning impart 

To all who imagine the fair gentle spring, 

No cold wind so chilly around her could cling. 


Of course, gentle Robin, if cold weather comes, 

You could find a warm corner and pick up the crumbs. 

But how could those dear little buds all so green, 

Escape Jack Frost's pincers? On whom would they lean? 


And yet the cold winter has not been to blame, 
Even though his return is attended with pain— 
A gentle reminder to all who may doubt, 

The long months of winter are now put to rout. 


Dear Robin, this same cold winter in dread 

We beheld, and said sadly, “all nature is dead!” 
Has been but a mother in all her disguise, 

And e’en kept her children in slumber so wise. 


Deep down in her warm hearted bosom so wide, 
Mother Earth bas kept tryst with dear ones who tried, 
To find in cold winter, while locked in this sleep 

The life-germ that later in spring should forth peep. 


If it were not for winter we would not know spring! 

Or the joys that the warmth of the sunshine would bring! 
It is only by contrasts we know how to live— 

And feeling a want we learn how to give. 


So Robin, sweet welcome I give to you now; 
And to spring-time whose coming I even now bow— 
And wish in the fullness and gladness of joy, 
Your return may be herald without alloy. 
—Vessie S. Victor. 
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CANNING AND PRESERVING. 


Fruit Conserves, Meat Sauces and Pickles, Jellies, Jams, etc. 


HE why’s and the wherefore’s of 
jelly making are as easily mas- 
tered as those of any other 
method of preparing fruit. 
And yet clear and sparkling 
jelly is by no means common, 
and many a housewife whose 
perfect assurance makes can- 
ning, preserving and pickling 
easy work, makes a bugbear of 
jelly making, and from first to 
last is apprehensive that it will 

not “come,” or if it does, will be cloudy, dark colored, 
or pungent. 

Now, in truth, the choice of the fruit is the difficult 
part of the work. That properly done, the rest is 
smooth sailing. But one may as well expect to 
“gather figs of thistles ” as to make firm and delicate 
flavored jelly of half-grown or over-ripe fruit. 

Pectose, the substance which gives firmness to 
fruit, and when freed by boiling, yields jelly, is at its 
best in every respect when the fruit is perfectly ripe, 
but from that time it commences to detericrate. As 
a choice between two evils, then, under-ripe fruit is 
preferable to over-ripe, but the jelly produced from 
the former will be neither as fine-flavored or colored 
as though the fruit were ripe. 

As a rule, large berries and currants yield more 
juice than the smaller ones. In fact, it is good econ- 
omy to buy prime fruit of all kinds for jelly. 

The prevalent belief that jelly must be made on a 
clear day is utter nonsense. At the same time many 
varieties of small fruit will absorb moisture, and if 
picked just after a heavy rain, the juice will require 
longer boiling. 

As with canning—so in all other methods of prepar- 
ing fruit, neither tin vessels or iron spoons must be 
used in any of the various operations. Granulated 
sugar is the purest, most delicate flavored, and 
inexpensive. 

Have two bags, one made of coarse linen crash, 
the other of cheese cloth, with strong linen cord for 
suspending the former. 

None of the small fruits require any water in cook- 
ing, if a quart of the fruit is first put in the preserv- 
ing kettle, mashed and slowly cooked until the juice 
flows freely. Then draw the kettle to the back of the 
range; add the remainder of the fruit by degrees, 
washing occasionally; draw to the front and cook 
gently but steadily until soft. 

Of the larger fruits, plums and peaches require lit- 
tle water; while crab-apples, quinces and common 
apples should have enough to show through from the 
top, after the mass has been shaken down. 

While the fruit is cooking, soak the linen drip-bag 
in hot water. As soon as the fruit is soft enough to 
break easily, wring the bag dry, hold cver a deep 


earthen bowl or stone-ware crock, put in the fruit, tie 
the top firmly and suspend, to hang free, in a warm 
place and away from draughts. As it cools, occa 
sionally press against the sides of the bag with two 
wooden ladles, but never squeeze with the hands if 
you would make first quality jelly. (A little inferior 
jelly for cooking purposes can afterwards be made 
by squeezing and wringing, but the game is hardly 
worth the candle.) 

The exact amount of sugar required by the differ- 
ent fruits will be specified later. 

Measure the juice, return to the fire and boil stead- 
ily, uncovered for twenty minutes, skimming often. 
During this time have the sugar heating in the oven ; 
when the juice is sufficiently cooked, turn in the sugar 
carefully; stir gently until it is dissolved, but no 
longer, and as soon as the jelly boils, draw the kettle 
to the back of the range. Have a hot, deep bowl 
and dipper in readiness, and at once strain the jelly 
through the cheese cloth bag, (previously wrung out 
of hot water) and fill the jelly glasses as it sets on 
the range. 

Let the jelly stand uncovered several hours before 
sealing; then cover the top with a thin layer of 
melted parafline, or with a paper soaked in brandy 
pressed close to the jelly, and a larger circle of paper 
pasted over the top of the glass. Jelly will never 
keep perfectly in a damp place, and one both dry and 
cool is best. 

STRAWBERRY OR RASPBERRY JELLY. 

Neither strawberries or red raspberries give a jelly 
that is firm enough to retain its shape when turned 
out of the mold, but by adding one part of red cur- 
rant juice to two parts of either variety, it will mold 
well and yet retain its distinctive flavor. Strawber- 
ries require a pound of sugar toa pint of juice, but 
three-fourths of a pound is sufficient for raspberries. 

CURRANT JELLY. 

Wash the fruit, drain and toss on a cloth to dry, 
then stem and cook. A pound of sugar to every pint 
of juice is none too much for red currants even when 
intended wholly for meats; but three-fourths is ample 
for white currants. 


GOOSEBERRY OR GRAPE JELLY. 

The flavor of gooseberry and grape jelly is quite 
similar. Both are best made when the fruit is about 
three-fourths ripe, and are only suitable for meats. 
Gooseberries require more water for cooking, while 
for both a pound and a half of sugar should be 
allowed for every pint of juice. 

PLUM JELLY. 

Red or blue plums are best. Halve, stone and 
slowly cook one quart of fruit until the juice flows 
freely; fill the kettle with cut fruit, boil slowly, stir- 
ring often. Use equal weight of sugar and fruit juice. 

PEACH JELLY. 


Yellow peaches make a delicious jelly for cakes, 
puddings and the like, and while not solid enough to 
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named. Rub off the down and cut in quarters; add 
the kernels from about one-third the pits and stir 
ilmost constantly to prevent their adhering to the 


kettle. Add lemon juice in the proportion of one 
lemon for every pint of fruit juice; and one pound of 
sugar for same. 

CRAB APPLE JELLY. 

If we could have but one kind of jelly there would 
be no hesitancy in deciding upon crab-apple. Prop- 
erly made it is tempting to both the eye and the pal- 

e in whatever way it is served. Wash,.or rub the 
ruit; Cut out the stem and blossom, black spots and 
snots cut in halves and cook. Allow one pound of 
igar; to every pint of juice. 


QUINCE JELLY. 
(Juinces that have been frosted will not make firm 
ily, and half-grown fruit gives little juice. Choose 
e fruit; rub off the down; cut out the blossom 
nds and slice the fruit by cutting around it. The 
eds darken the jelly, but are very gelatinous, and 
removed the juice must be boiled twenty five in- 
ead of twenty minutes, This fruit also requires one 

pound of sugar to a pint of juice. 


JAMS AND MARMALADES, 


trom the standpoint of wholesomeness, or popu- 

trity, fruit jams and marmalades differ widely, but 

far as making is concerned they are identical. 
Only currants and berries can be used for jam proper, 
while marmalade has the entire range of larger fruits 
from plums to quinces. ‘The substitution of granu- 

| for coffee sugar, and the ¢veating of both the 
suvar and the fruit bcfore they are combined has given 
both conserves a finer color and flavor. But in spite 
this, jams—especially currant and raspberry—have 

‘ their old time prestige. Familiarity with the 
possible results of eating fruit seeds was the “ hand- 
writing on the wall” that sealed their doom. On the 
other hand, marmalades were never so delicious, so 
varied or so popular as now. 

No other preparation of fruit requires such close 
attention from first to last. Constant and thorough 
surring with a wooden ladle to prevent the mass from 
adhering to the bottom of the kettle will alone in- 
sure success. A porcelain-lined kettle is better than 
a granite-ware one, because thicker. 

lor red currant or gooseberry jam, pineapple, or- 
ange or grape (picked when the fruit is half ripe) 
marmalade allow one pound of sugar to every pound 
of fruit; a quarter of a pound less sugar is sufficient 
for the other varieties of fruit. 

1) making gooseberry jam a little water must be 
added to the fruit, but currants, strawberries and 
raspberries must be cooked in their own juices. Boil 
the first gently and steadily half an hour; then add 
the sugar—which has been previously heated in the 
oven—and cook, stirring constantly, twenty minutes 
longer. Put away in pint size glass {fruit jars, or in 
bowls and seal as for jelly. 


MARMALADES. 


Marmalade requires a little longer cooking than 
jam, because the gelatinous skins and seeds are re- 
jected. The fruit is first cooked until soft; then 
mashed through a puree strainer to free the pulp from 
skins, etc. It is then returned to the fire; the sugar 
added, and the mixture cooked slowly and steadily 
until it is smooth and a little cooled on a plate is firm 
and free from water. 

PLUM MARMALADE. 


Wash, weigh, and cook the fruit ; strain, add three- 
fourths of a pound of sugar to every pound of fruit 
and cook twenty-five minutes. 

PINEAPPLE MARMALADE. 

Pare and dig out the eyes; grate the fruit, or chop 
it very fine; cook in its own juice and the least water 
possible until it can be easily pierced with a fork. 
Add the sugar and cook one hour. 

PEACH JELLY. 

Pare, stone and weigh the fruit; and allow one 
lemon toe every three pounds. Carefully pare the 
thin yellow rind from the lemons and cook it with the 
fruit. Put the sugar and pulp over the fire; boil five 
or more minutes, and carefully remove all the white 
scum which rises; add the juice of the lemons and 
cook ten minutes, stirring constantly. If preferred, 
the chopped kernels of one-third the pits can be used 
instead of the lemon peel. 

CRABAPPLE JELLY. 

Wash, quarter and core the fruit; cover the cores 
with cold water and stew one hour; strain the liquid 
over the apples and cook until soft. Strain the pulp, 
add sugar and cook half an hour, then test, and cook 
longer if necessary. 

(QUINCE MARMALADE. 

Pare, quarter and core the fruit, and drop the latter 
into cold water. Cover the parings and cores with 
cold water; stew slowly for two hours, and then strain 
through a strong jelly bag, extracting all the gelatin- 
ous substance possible. Drain the first on a cloth, 
and cook until tender in the liquid strained from the 
cores and parings. Mash the fruit through a coarse 
seive, add the heated sugar and cook fifteen minutes. 

ORANGE MARMALADE. 


If sour oranges cannot be obtained, add two Jem- 
ons to every ten oranges. Pare thinly half the or- 
anges to be made into marmalade. Cover the rind 
with cold water, and when it is scalding hot, drain off 
the water and add tresh; change three times; cook 
till tender, drain, and shred the peel very fine. Grate 
the yellow rind carefully from the rest of the fruit, 
and set it aside. Remove the white skin from all the 
oranges; weigh the fruit, and cut in small pieces, re- 
moving the seeds and pressing slightly to free the 
juice. Slowly bring the juice to a boil; add the 
heated sugar by degrees; boil and skim. Add the 
grated peel and boil ten minutes; put in the fruit and 
shredded peel and cook fifteen minutes longer. 

— Katherine B. Johnson. 
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YUKON’S GOLDEN GATE. 


The Golden Gate of the Yukon 
Swings easily to-day, 

Upon its well-worn hinges, 
Turning its inward way ; 

The pressure from the outside, 
Keeping the passage always full, 

Till millions have boldly tried 
On gold to get a pull. 


To find a Klondike noddy, 
No matter at what cost, 

Even though both soul and body 
Are irredeemably lost, 

At this Yokun golden opeing, 
Leading to hills of gold, 

Where many lives are groping 
With pluck and bravery bold. 


Where going in and coming out 
May tell a different tale, 
Some with gleeful song and shout, 
Some with faces gaunt and pale, 
With hard labor and privation, 
With misery mixed with sin, 
Limited food and ration, 
And by sharpers taken in. 


And so long as gold is such a craze, 

So long the world will turn its gaze, 
Where Klondike rules and reigns in state 
Beyond the Yukon Golden Gate. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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A REMARKABLE CURE. 
Pleasantly and Permanently Effected. 


ARR Farm occupied the western part 

f| of adelightful little valley lying snug- 

ly ensconced among the foothills in 

the state of New Hampshire. A 

comfortable but old-fashioned farm 

; house stood some distance back from 

the road, nestling up against the hillside which is 

covered with a fine growth of native trees through 

which could be seen, outcrepping here and there, 

layers of gray rocks covered with creeping mosses 
and lichens. 

Nature had done much to beautify the spot. The 
carriage road wound along the valley in front of the 
house, generally following the course of a rippling 
spring brook, then crept slowly up the hill, now in 
plain view, then hidden from sight, again clearly out- 
lined on the brow of the hill, where it disappeared 
The morning sun lighted the tips of the distant 
mountains and, at eventide, sank in glorious splen- 
dor behind the wooded hills. 

This pleasant spot had been the birthplace of James 
Larr and was the home of himself and family. This 
family consisted of a wife and two children. 

Esther Larr, the wife, had been a successful teacher 
before her marriage. She possessed a strong will, 
was self-reliant, and disposed to control those weaker 
than herself. Notwithstanding these characteristics, 
she had a really lovable nature hidden under her 


dium height, fair, with clear-cut features, brown hai: 
rolled back from a low, broad brow, and blue eyes. 

James Larr was a decided contrast to his wife. Hy; 
was thin and stooping with dark eyes and hair. Hj 
features were good with the exception of the mouth 
which, though hidden by a mustache, indicated . 
weak will. He was inclined to be visionary, yet wa 
effectionate and true. One by one the years slippe« 
by, bringing to the occupants of the hillside farm hu 
little in the way of change, yet they were quiet), 
happy and contented. In the early years of thei: 
married life two sons anda daughter had broug!): 
sunshine and gladness into their home. The eldes 
boy was especially the pride of his father’s hea: 
He was bright and energetic and possessed a joyo. 
nature. The second son, George, was much like the: 
mother, while the daughter, little Ruth, resembk: 
the father. 

Their first real sorrow was the sudden and acc 
dental death of Richard, the favorite elder son, { 
whose future so many fond plans had been laid 
While playing with a party of children on the ban 
of the brook that flowed through his father’s farm 
Richard lost his life attempting to rescue a little play 
mate from the water. James Larr was selfish in h 
sorrow. Soon after Richard’s death, he wrappe: 
himself in his grief as with a cloak and becam 
mere dreamer of dreams, while the farm was intrusted 
to hired help. 

Esther endeavored to arouse her husband from hi: 
lethargy and once more interest him in the activity 
of farm life, but in vain. At last. soured by the se! 
fishness of his grief, which he plainly intimated wa: 
much deeper than her own, she allowed herself | 
indulge in fault-finding and useless recriminati: 
until James came to imagine himself a much abused 
person, weighed down by sorrow and ill health. ‘T! 
last idea came to dominate him; he was sure life fo: 
him was nearly over. Esther knew his ills to 
purely imaginary and had little patience with his end 
less complaints. 

It was about four years after the death of Richard 
that there arrived at the nearest village the renown 
Doctor Leander Highdon. Flaming posters appea! 
with the doctor’s picture at the top, followed by : 
long list of diseases with all of their attendant symp 
toms, all of which could be cured by the renowned 
Doctor Highdon. Treatment five dollars per mon! 
consultation free. 

One of these posters had been brought home }) 
Ruth, who had been attracted by the bright colo: 
James Larr picked it up absently, but soon became 
absorbed in reading about the wonderful cures. 
read was to believe. His exact symptoms were 
scribed and wonderful recoveries chronicled. ‘lie 
self-styled doctor was consulted. His pompous, con 
ceited manner and smattering of medical phrases 
convinced the credulous patient that his case had 
never been correctly diagnosed before, and he entered 
upon a course of treatment. Returning home, he 
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entered the house in a brighter frame of mind than 
usual and proceeded to give Esther a glowing ac- 
count of the interview. 

“Vou see, Esther,” he concluded, “ he understands 
my case. He says I am ina serious condition and 
that it is fortunate for me that I applied to him when 
I did.” 

“Serious condition indeed,” Esther said tartly. 
“Vou are no more ill than I am, yet I work hard 
every day, while you sit around and let the farm go to 
ruin, and in the meantime waste my hard-earned 
money on quacks.” 

James did not accept this reply in his usual meek 
manner, but answered with some spirit, withal a little 
erieved, for he really believed he was about ready to 
die. 

“ The time has been, Esther, when you would have 
shown a little sympathy for me. You may regret 
your harsh words sooner than you think for.” 

This did not improve the situation, and Esther 
quickly said: 

‘It is nothing but doctor, doctor all the time. You 
imagine you have every disease flesh is heir to, when 
in reality there isn’t anything the matter with you if 
you would go to work.” 

‘You have no sympathy with my sufferings, you 

o well and strong,” James cried angrily. 

“Well and strong,am I? It makes no difference 
to you how hard I work, no difference how tired I 

[ must work, work from morning until night, 
looking after your work as well as my own, while you 
sit around and groan, taking vile nostrums enough 
to make a well man sick. Go to work and your 
health will be all right.” 

\fter this outburst, James subsided. He dropped 
into his easy chair, covered his face with his hands 
and heaved a deep sigh which exasperated Esther 
till more. She turned to the preparations for the 
evening meal, with a deft hand but not very light 


touch, as the rattling of dishes and kitchen utensils 
evinced. The meal was soon placed upon the table, 
as she turned to James. 


“Supper is ready. I think you can eat, even if you 
are in a serious condition.” 

He rose with a subdued manner and, placing him- 
self at the table, proved her words true. Esther sat 
in her usual seat, but was too tired to taste the food. 
lhe meal was finished as it was begun, in silence. 
Even the children seemed to understand that it was 
no time for words. Soon the quiet of a country night 
rested over the hillside home. A full moon cast al- 
ternate patches of light and shade here and there, 
making the little valley a picture beautiful to see. A 
hint of the coming winter was felt in the crisp Octo- 
ber air, and a bright fire was crackling in the old fire- 
place. Its ruddy glow filled the room and rested 
lightly upon the faces of both husband and wife. No 
word broke the silence between the two whose every 
thought had once been in tender sympathy. 

At last, Esther rose and, going to the window, stood 
looking out upon the night. Her thoughts had not 


been idle; she had in retrospect lived over the fifteen 
yeats of her married life and had been forced to ad- 
mit that she was not entirely free from blame in re- 
gard to their present unpleasant relations. Her first 
glimpse of her new home had been on such a night 
as this. What happy memories were connected with 
her first years on the farm. Tender thoughts filled 
her heart. ‘Turning to her husband, she said: 

“What a beautiful night. Do you remember that 
this is the anniversary of our wedding-day ?” 

“ Anniversary,” James said, rousing up, “oh yes. 
We have been married about fifteen years, haven’t 
we? Who would have thought that ill-health would 
overtake me at this time of life.” 

Esther turned sadly to the window, saying under 
her breath: “It is no use; he will never be any dif- 
ferent. I will try and be more patient with his whims 
in the future, because of the past and—for Richard’s 
sake.” 

In the morning the usual routine of their daily life 
was taken up. Each succeeding day was very much 
like the preceeding one. One day a strange thing 
happened. James tried to work a little. Evidently 
he, as well as Esther, had been thinking. ‘The next 
day another trial was made. The muscles so long 
inactive easily became tired, and he groaned a little 
more than usual, which, strange to him, brought no 
sharp sarcastic words to Esther’s lips. 

Soon, to his surprise, James found that he was more 
interested in the farm and less interested in himself. 
It was not long before he had to admit that there was 
a change in his health, but he attributed it to Doctor 
Highdon’s medicine, rather than to the effect of Es- 
ther’s words. ‘These had not been in vain; they had 
set James to thinking and the change in his wife’s 
manner had still farther interested him. Almost im- 
perceptibly, a better feeling had grown up between 
them. Esther had learned to govern her tongue, 
while James now assumed a few of the many duties 
that had been left for the over-worked wife to perform. 
Things were in this state when the day arrived for 
Mr. Larr toagain visit the doctor. ‘The sun seemed 
chary of showing his face on this particular morning ; 
dark clouds hung low in the west and threatened rain. 
James wished to aid in the completion of some work 
before the storm. Summoning all his courage, he 
said: 

“ Esther, will you drive to the village and see Doc- 
tor Highdon for me?” 

Esther replied rather sharply: “I have no desire 
for a ride in the rain or an interview with that quack.” 

But as she saw the face of her husband cloud, she 
quickly repented and said: “I will go.” To her sur- 
prise, he stepped to her side and kissed her cheek 
which grew as rosy under the light touch as in her 
girlhood days. Hurrying through with her morning 
work, she started on her errand, with a strange feel- 
ing of happiness at her heart. All the way to the 
village she was trying to remember when James had 
kissed her before. She reached the little hotel and 
was obliged to wait for some time before being ush- 
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ered into the presence of Doctor Highdon. He 
proved to be a small man, apparently about sixty 
years old. He wore a long white beard, a skull cap, 
and a shabby suit of black. He appeared greatly 
hurried and in less than ten minutes had looked up 
his notes of the case and prepared the remedies. In 
response to a careless inquiry of Esther’s concerning 
her busband’s recovery, he curtly said as he motioned 
her to depart: 

““Can’t you see for yourself, madam? Your hus- 
band has consumption and will be in his grave before 
spring.” 

Esther started. Could this be true? Turning in 
agony to the docter she besought him to save James, 
but he hurried her away. 

Mechanically Esther started on her homeward ride. 
The rain was falling with a slow but ceaseless patter. 
The horse, left to himself, proceeded at a leisurely 
gait. The wife was roused at last. All the tong 
buried love asserted itself. She upbraided herself 
for the past. Memory brought to mind her own 
hasty words. Oh, if she could but live the past 
again! Only that morning he had kissed her, and 
she raised her hand to her cheek, which burned 
even then at the recollection. It would be such a re- 
lief if she could go home and confess all to James. 
But that she dared not do. 

“ But I can showhim that I am sorry,” she thought 
sadly. “Oh, James, I will not care to live when you 
are gone. I love you, my husband, with a love that 
has grown stronger with each year of our married 
life.” 

When she reached home she found James sitting 
by the fireplace. As she gave him the medicine, she 
said: 

‘“*T was afraid you might be out in the rain.”’ 

James looked up quickly, surprised and pleased at 
her unwonted solicitude. He could not help contrast- 
ing her behavior with that of four weeks before. His 
wonder increased as the days went by. Esther was 
so kind, so much like the wife of years ago that, un- 
consciously, James began to try to please her. He 
could not account for the change, but it was so pleas- 
ant that he did not bother himself about the cause. 

In reality James Larr was rapidly laying aside his 
imaginary ills and becoming more like himself. 
Strange to say, as he improved, his faith in Doctor 
Highdon weakened. He began to see where he had 
stood and realized that the change in his home had 
much to do with his recovery. Yet, as no words had 
passed between him and Esther on the subject, he 
was ata loss what todo. Finally he asked: 

“Would you go to the doctor again, Esther ? ” 

To his great astonishment, she replied : 

“Indeed I would. I hope, James, you will not 
think of stopping the medicine now, when you seem 
better.” 

It was late when he returned, and there was a 
strange look upon his face. Esther feared that he 
had learned the doctor’s real opinion but could not 
summon courage to speak of the matter. The even- 


ing passed, and at last the husband and wife were 
alone in the sitting-room, the children having retired 
for the night. Going to the window, Esther stood 
gazing out into the darkness, absorbed in thought. 
She resolved to end the suspense and turned to find 
her husband at her side. Impulsively, she threw her 
arms around his neck and burst into tears. 

“Why, Esther, what is fhe matter?”’ James asked, 
as he drew her close within his arms. 

“Oh, James, I cannot give you up, and I have been 
so cross and said such hateful things,” she answered 
through her tears. 

“So that has been troubling you. Dear wife, that 
self-styled doctor really frightened you by his mis 
take.” 

““Why, James, what do you mean?” she cried. 

“T mean that Doctor Highdon confessed to m 
that he had confused my case with that of poor John 
Long, who is dying with consumption. That rascally 
doctor tried to smooth it over to me, but I told him 
if I had been taking the wrong medicine for a month 
I would stop entirely. I did not have courage to te!! 
the old quack that your wise words and kindness had 
already effected a cure.” 

“Oh, then you are not in danger, James?” Esther 
said joyfully. ‘Are you sure, dear, that you are not 
suffering from some other disease ?”’ 

“Humph! There is nothing the matter but what 
common sense and daily toil, aided by a Joving wife, 
can easily cure. Do not worry about me. We have 
many happy years before us I trust. I have been 
selfish and weak when I should have aided and sup 
ported you. But I have learned a lesson and learned 
it well, I hope,” and James Larr stooped and kissed 
his wife, not on the cheek but on the lips. 

Esther whispered in his ear: “The early days 
have come back to us, James, and we will not let 
them slip away, for I too have learned a lesson.” 

The moon, for a moment, shone through a rift in 
the clouds. Then the clouds slowly parted and 
drifted away, leaving a full moon riding high in a 
cloudless sky. 

_ —Anna Johnson. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 


629. For threatened pneumonia, a plaster of soft soap 
and cornmeal. 


630. Covering a burn with powdered soda, or soda 
water. 

631. For loose bowels, drinking hot milk. 

632. For Ivy poisoning, wood ash lye, washed off with 


warm water, and vaseline applied. 


633. For earache, a hop-bag wrung from ‘hot vinegar. 
634. For legache, wrapping it in salt water, and then 
in flannel. 


635. For diarrhoea, a tablespoonful of raw flour in ; 
glass of water, taken in two doses, half an hour apart. 
636. Fore sore throat, a compress of cold water. 


637. For nose bleed, tannin snuffed, 
—Ruth Hall. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE FEET. 


Hard Worked and Long Suffering Members of the Human 
Corporation. 


MONG the majority of peo- 
ple, the foot is the hard- 
est worked member, and 
much too often the one 
to which the least atten- 
tion is given. ‘Thrust 
into an uncomfortable 
covering, as soon as its 
owner arises in the 
morning, it bears its 
burden, and much of 


the burden of its fellow 

members, during the 

long day, with no ade- 

quate compensation in 
the way of thoughtful care, after the toil of the day 
has closed. 

Nevertheless, the foot is a sensitive member, and 
multitudes every year doubtless go to death because 
in the first place, cold, damp or wet feet have been 
neglected, giving rise to colds, and these in turn 
leading to other complications, difficult to manage, 
even if the dreaded result of disease of the lungs, 
culminating in consumption or pneumonia, be fortu- 
nately avoided. 

While such great progress has been made in most 
all other directions, we must admit that the matter of 
clothing lags behind in an inexplicable manner, and 
especially is this true of foot covering. The ancients, 
two or three thousand years ago, seemed to have 
clothed their feet quite as comfortably as is done at 
the present time, and perhaps more healthfully. The 
coverings which they used, as a general thing, were 
less binding and confining to the feet; and if there 
was less protection from dust and direct wear and 
tear of the pedal tissues, there was also a more open 
avenue for the escape of perspiration, and more cer- 
tainty that the feet should be often washed and 
cared for, instead of being covered and neglected, 
as is now often necessarily the case with those whose 
facilities are limited. Somebody has pictured the 
model footwear, and while the material to be employ- 
ed is not even suggested, these are some of the re- 
quirements, all of which are certainly desirable: 
’ Pliancy, so as to allow the toes, nails, and joints to 
maintain their perfectly natural condition, which so 
greatly promotes easy and healthful walking ; imper- 
vious soles, as to dampness from without and from 
within; ample ventilation ; lightness in weight; ade- 
quate protection from external dangers.” Here is 
certainly a good field for experiment and adaptation. 
Croesus would be a beggar beside the man who shall 
invent an acceptable and adequate substitute for 
leather as a covering for the human foot. 

Those who are obliged to be much upon their feet, 
whether walking or standing at their labor, are liable 


to suffer greatly, especially in hot weather. Standing 
or walking upon a hard floor, as is often required in 
factories or of clerks in stores, taxes the feet serious- 
ly, causing them to “burn” or swell, and sometimes 
producing intense pain. Bathing is the natural 
resort, and almost any form of bath is better than 
none at all. While authorities differ in this matter, 
as in most others, it may safely be laid down as a 
general principle that overheated, swollen feet should 
not be treated with hot water, the natural effect of 
which must be to draw a yet greater quantity of 
blood in that direction. On the contrary, water 
should be used of not more than tepid warmth, and 
in many cases it might be better to take that which 
was but slightly above the temperature of the apart- 
ment. The object to be attained is that of giving 
rest to the parts, relaxing the muscles, soothing the 
excited nerves, and incidentally removing the perspir- 
ation, dust, and any foreign matter which might 
irritate or annoy or produce ill effects of any kind. 

A hot bath is often advised where the feet are 
habitually cold, but it does not always follow that 
thisis helpful, otherwise than as a very temporary 
relief. Habitual cold feet are due to organic weak- 
ness, and the remedy consists not in local application, 
but in removing the cause of the trouble, which is 
the province of the trusted family physician. 

Among persons of refinement, it is said to be a fact 
that the care of the feet has become more general 
and intelligent than ever before, and this quite out- 
side the thriving business done by professional chi- 
ropodists. ‘The impulse in this direction has come 
in large measure from France, and is much more 
healthful in its tendency, physically and morally, 
than some of the notions which have come to us 
from that country. It is reported to be quite the 
fashion there for women with beautiful feet to have 
those useful members photographed, as carefully as 
their faces or hands. There is no question that the 
foot is indicative of personality and character, and 
were the subject studied as carefully, we should no 
doubt be able to judge people as well in that way as 
by their hands, features, or general carriage. 

In an article touching this matter, the peculiar 
statement is made that “ the arched and high instep, 
as all other students of art know, acts as an unfailing 
indication of a long line of ancestors, together with 
the refinement of temperament, innate delicacy of 
feeling and true gentleness of character which dis- 
tinguish the true lady from her common sister.” 
That seems all right at first reading; but come to 
think of it, “the common sister” has a pretty long 
line of ancestry. She may not be able to trace them 
through manifold generations; but it can be pretty 
safely assumed that her ancestors existed, and that 
through devious lines though it be, the family tree if 
complete would go back to the common parentage 
of us all, in the Garden of Eden. 

None the less, the traits of the more immediate 
parentage are those which may be expected to reap- 
pear in the children, and this in matters of bodily 
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care and thoughtfulness, as much as in mental, 
moral, or social characteristics. She who to-day in- 
culcates the lessons of right living, in whatever direc- 
tion, reinforcing them by her personal example, will 
most assuredly “be called blessed”’ by those who 
shall heed and profit by her wise councils. Mere 
aristocracy of birth counts for nothing ; that of right 
living is the world’s strongest vital factor. 

While small feet are by many considered indicative 
of superior breeding—a mark of aristocracy, if we 
may use that term in this country, where all are sup- 
posed to be born to equal rights and privileges 
those who are not favored in that way may draw con- 
solation from the fact that some of the most brilliant 
women in the history of the world have been obliged 
to bear the incubus of extremely large feet. Among 
these may be mentioned George Eliot, the author, 
and Madame de Stael, the famous French woman, 
both of whom certainly possessed intellectual quali- 
ties for which most of their less gifted sisters would 
have gladly exchanged physical perfections without 
number, 

A really beautiful foot is one in proportion to the 
size and figure of the owner. It need not necessarily 
be a small one. A tall, stately woman would appear 
sadly out of proportion if mounted upon a foot suited 
to the petite of half her avoirdupois; and this 
defect would be just as apparent, from the stand- 
point of perfect beauty, as would the mounting of the 
midget upon pedal extremities fitted for the large 
woman. 

The present tendency to out-of-door exercise is 
doing much to dissipate the notions regarding abnor- 
mally small feet as objects of beauty which have 
been prevalent for many years. If the feet are freely 
used in walking, bicycling playing tennis, and simi- 
lar diversions, they will inevitably take on the size 
and strength fitting them for the work which they 
are to do; and it is already admitted that the average 
American woman’s foot is growing larger from this 
cause. Let the tendency have a warm welcome. 
Keep the feet neatly and becomingly clothed, how- 
ever large or small they may be, and nature will take 
care of the rest. 

Referring again to the matter of footwear, it is in- 
teresting to note the customs of some foreign nations. 
The Armenian woman wears a shoe having a leather 
sole and heel, but without counter or back quarter. 
The vamp is made of felt, and in many cases is high- 
ly ornamented with needle work wrought in the most 
elegant of designs with colored silk thread. Only a 
little distance away, the Grecian woman wears a shoe 
which is almost entirely made of leather, having a 
thickly padded sole with a turned up toe, which in 
the more pretentious cases is surmounted by an ele- 
gant ball of colored wool or hair. The shoe is fleece 
lined, and richly decorated with designs in beadwork 
and ornamental stitching. 

The Algerian shoe is made entirely of leather, in 
the simplest form, and such a thing as ornamentation 
is never thought of, even among the better classes. 


been not inaptly compared, in the side view, to the 
boy’s sled. To one unfamiliar with the outfit, it is 
of the most Clumsy nature, the only fastenings used 
by the natives being a strap, an inch or so in width, 
passing over the instep, and a string which passes 
over the great toe. The special shoe of Hungary is 
a rawhide moccasin, bound with thongs of the same 
material, with loops extending upward around tly 
ankle, through which a strap is passed and buckled 
at the side. 

The Persian footgear is described as a raised shox 
often a foot high, made in light wood, richly inlaid 
with a strap extending over the instep. The Feyp 
tian shoe is simply a sandal, composed of three 
thicknesses of leather, cemented together, and held 
in place by a band passing over the instep. Even 
this simple article is often richly embroidered with 
fancy stitching. ‘The characteristic Russian boot i 
composed of several pieces of morocco, of nearly 
many distinct colors, put together according to 1 
fancy of the maker or the wearer, and is ornament 
with rich thread embroidery. 

While many of the foot coverings thus descril 
are rich and fanciful, far beyond anything known to 
the ordinary purchaser in this country, we shall pre 
fer to use our own elegant shoes, until something 
better is presented. With these, as now constructed 
the great question is that of securing a combination 
of comfort and beauty. This depends in a very larg: 
degree upon the fit, and that is a subject which may 
properly have somewhat further consideration. 

A recent writer, who takes a sensible view of the 
matter, says that while salesmen in the shoe stores 
are supposed to know everything about fitting shoes, 
it is best for the buyer to know something about th 
matter for herself. “Letter and size do not sui! 
ciently designate by suggesting width and length 
Length of vamp and conformation of sole must 
considered ; also the curve of the sole of the foot, 
and the width and conformation of the heel. A 
foot may have a sole that lies almost flat on the 
floor; the heel may be, as it rests on the floor, as 
wide as the foot from small toe to great toe join! 
The same foot may, on top, begin to rise from the 
base of the great toe, the rise being gradual and 
curved as the ankle is approached, or suddenly lift 
ing and then rather level, or gradual a little way and 
then up-curving. 

* Another foot as it rests on the floor will show an 
arch, under which an inch-wide rule may be pushed, 
only the heel and the ball of the foot seeming to 
touch the ground. The top of this same foot may or 
may not show a corresponding up-curve of instep 
and the instep curve may start at the base of the 
great toe, or not till a half-finger length further 
toward the ankle. A foot that lies flat on the ground 
often seems equally level on top, the sole line and 
top line being almost parallel. Heels are narrow or 
wide, and the back of the heel may be thick, slender, 
oreven thin, All these characteristics are not pro- 
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vided for in the designation of width letter and 
length number. 

“A shoe,-then, with a flat sole, put on an arch- 
soled foot, will cause discomfort. An arched-soled 
shoe will torture a flat-sole foot; an arched-sole 
shoe, with flat top, will drive mad the woman whose 
instep arches, and so on through the list of variations. 
Look out for a pointed toe if your foot is not pointed ; 
and when the august salesman says, ‘ They are wear- 
ing pointed toes now,’ just be brave and tell him you 
are not. Don’t try to get into a stylish shoe unless 
your foot happens to conform to the style.” 

In this connection the teachings of the late Dr. 
Dio Lewis should have good weight, as the doc- 
tor was an eminently sensible man on topics of this 
kind. He declared emphatically that the ankles 
should not be closely fitted, because of the weakness 
likely to result from a ligature about the blood ves- 
sels, muscles and tendons thus produced; rubbers, 
except under rare circumstances, he condemned on 
account of the tenderness which they create if worn 
habitually. Walking he regarded as one of the most 
healthful of exercises, and advised that shoes be 
such as to permit ease of movement and good circu- 

mn. So long as women walk on the same earth as 
men, said Dr. Lewis, their stockings and boots 
should be as thick and warm. 

In buying shoes, as great care is desirable as in 
buying gloves ; perhaps even more when we consider 
the requirements laid upon the respective articles. 
rhey will not only have a better appearance, but 


will last much longer, when made of new, choice 
leather; old material, even though equally good 
originally, is not as soft and elastic, and does not 
as readily shape itself to the foot. 

hut no matter how well the shoes or boots are 
titted, certain discomforts areto be anticipated and 
provided for, since they are pretty certain to come. 


his is not alone the case with those whose feet are 
chronically tender. While these suffer more, nearly 
every one is made painfully sensitive during the first 
few warm days of every spring. It is wise at this 
ume to make a change in the sizeof shoes. During 
the summer it is the part of comfort to wear a half- 
size larger than in winter. ‘The ankles should be left 
free and the circulation unimpeded, great attention 
should be given to having the stockings well fitted 
and adapted to the weather, and the matter of bath- 
ing the feet frequently and thoroughly should not 
be neglected. 

There is one thing in this connection which cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon. Even if the feet should 
be abnormally tender, it is not wise to indulge in any 
of the practices which are sometimes thoughtlessly 
followed of seeking to “toughen” the sensitive por- 
tions. If this is to be done at all, it should be only 
under medical advice. Toughening the parts means 
destroying, deadening, or thickening the cuticle, so 
as to avoid sensitiveness. ‘This cannot be done with- 
out injuring the action of the skin, closing the pores, 
impairing the normal functions of the delicate mech- 


anism of skin and tissue, endangering health and in- 


viting a train of ills far more serious than the dis- 
comfort which it is intended to allay. ‘The true 
remedy is cleanliness, frequent bathing, rubbing, a 
correct fit of the shoe, and care in avoiding unusual 
tax of the parts, especially in warm weather. If 
thoughtfulness is observed in these respects, there 
will usually be little necessity for appealing to the 
family physician, or seeking relief through the appli- 
cation of nostrums. 

Another thought, with which this dissertation on 
the foot and its coverings may properly close, has 
been admirably expressed in these words: “ After 
the feet have been properly cared for, the stockings 
rightly fitted, the shoes admirably adapted to the 
shape of the feet, one thing remains to be considered 
to obtain perfect comfort. That is the proper bal- 
ancing of the body upon the extremities, and the 
right adjustment of the weight of the body in stand- 
ing and walking. A graceful, easy carriage, a proper 
lifting and placing of the foot in its to and fro move- 
ment of progression, are what few consider apart from 
dancing, and yet in this is a science, the mastering of 
which means not only the poetry of human motion, 
but the key to the well being of the individual for 
more than half of his existence.” There is sound 
sense in this delaration, and the thoughtful man, 
woman, or child can well devote systematic care to 
mastering the simple yet wofully neglected science 
of an easy, correct and graceful habit in standing and 
walking. 


—Good Housekeeping. 
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ELDERBERRIES. 


NE of the most medicinal of wines may be 
made from the common elderberry. To 
every quart of the berries add a quart of 

water and boil for half an hour. Bruise from the 
skin and strain, and to every gallon of juice add two 
pounds of granulated sugar, one-quarter ounce of 
cream of tartar, and boil for half an hour, Put into 
a cask one pound of raisins to every three gallons of 
wine, and when slightly cooled add a slice of toasted 
bread, covered with good yeast. 

When the wine is cold place in a room of even 
temperature, to ferment. When this has fully ceased, 
put the bung in tight. Add no brandy or alcohol. 

Elderberry pies may be made so that they are hard- 
ly distinguishable from blueberry. The following is 
an excellent recipe :— 

Scald the berries thoroughly and turn off the water. 
To one heaping teacupful of fruit add one teacupful 
of granulated sugar, butter the size of a walnut, a 
tablespoonful of vinegar (or lemon juice) and one 
egg. Bake with two crusts. 

These pies may be made in the winter with canned 
elderberries which are put up by first scalding the 
berries, turning off the water, adding more water and 
heating ready for the cans. No sugar is required. 
—Josephene Detmar. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PINEAPPLE DELICACIES. 
All of Which are Well Worth Trying. 


invalid and the well members 

of the household alike enjoy the 

luscious pineapple. ‘This fruit 

has very important medicinal 

properties. It has been employed most 

successfully in cases of diphtheria and 

gastritis; of course the patients were 

not allowed to swallow the pulp. Three crops of the 

pineapple are sent to the northern markets each year, 

the principal one in the month of June, and the 

delicious fruit may be served in many attractive ways, 
some of which are here given: 


Pineapple Pie. 

Grate one pineapple. Beat thoroughly one-half cupful 
of butter and one cupful of powdered sugar. Beat sepa- 
rately the whites and yolks of three eggs; to the butter 
and sugar add the yolks, next the pineapple, lastly the 
whites of the eggs. Bake and finish with a meringue. 

There are several salads made with pineapples. 
It is especially cooling and appetizing during the 
summer months. The simplest form is the pineapple 
pared, the eyes removed and the apple torn off (with 
a silver knife), in rather small pieces. Then arrange 
the pineapple in a salad dish, add sugar, with alter- 
nate layers of cocoanut. Add a gill of sherry and 
place on the ice for one or two hours. 


Fruit Salad, No. 1. 

Three oranges, one lemon, two bananas, one pineapple. 
Shred the pineapple, slice the other fruit. Arrange in 
layers with sugar, and add a gill of wine. 


Fruit Salad, No. 2. 

Four large peaches (halved), three bananas, one nice 
pineapple, drain; in the fruit juice dissolve one-half box 
of gelatine, arrange the fruit in layers, season with nut- 
meg. Pour the gelatine over the fruit. Make a meringue 
of the whites of eggs for the top in the form of little 
islands, or scatter salted English walnuts on the top for 
a novel and agreeable finish. 


Fruit Salad, No. 3. 

Still another salad has the usual combination of oranges, 
bananas and a pineapple, with this dressing: One cupful 
of powdered sugar, the yolks of three eggs, juice of two 
lemons, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of celery salt. 
Beat the yolks thoroughly, add the sugar, little by little, 
next the salt, then the lemon juice. Place on ice. 

To make a tempting dish for the tea table place a 
layer of sliced pineapple, then one of desiccated 
cocoanut, and repeat, having one layer of sliced 
oranges ; the top layer of cocoanut. To be served 
very cold. 

Cake Filling. 

Chop a cupful of pineapple and press out the juice 
thoroughly. Add this pulp toa boiled frosting. 
Pine Apple Ice Cream. 

One pint each of milk and cream, the yolks of two eggs, 
one pound of sugar, the juice of one lemon, and one large 
pineapple. Dissolve two cupfuls of cream and one-half 
pound of sugar in a double boiler, cool. Add the beaten 


yolks. Prepare the pineapple, removing the eyes and 
core, grate the apple and dissolve in one-half pound of 
the sugar. Freeze both the cream and the milk. Stir 
into it the pineapple and lemon juice, and again freeze. 
Frozen Pineapples. 

Grate the pure apples, add two cupfuls of water and 
one pound of sugar to each pineapple. Dissolve the 
sugar in the water, then freeze. 

Water Ice. 

One pint of water, one-half pound of sugar, the juice of 
one lemon to one pineapple. Pare and grate the pine 
apples. Usually two or three are needed. Boil the wate: 
and sugar for several minutes, and cool. Next add the 
lemon juice and pineapple, and strain carefully. Fre 
Pineapple Sherbet. 

Prepare properly three pineapples and grate them, boi! 
three pints of water and one and one-half pounds of sugar, 
add the juice of two lemons, and the pineapples and 
nutmeg or cinnamon. Strain through cheesecloth, then 
freeze. Finish with a meringue. 

Canned Pineapples. 

Pare and shred the fruit, and allow one cupful of su 
to a pound of the pineapples. Pour the sugar over the 
pineapple and let it stand aside for half a day. The: 
proceed to cook the pineapple in the cans. 

Pineapple Jam. 

Grate the pineapple, allowing one pound of sugar toa 
pound of fruit. Loil it half an hour. It will be found 
delicious. 


—Aidele Sohns 
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SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
Anger punishes itself. 
All is not lost that is in peril. 
Blind men’s wives need no paint. 
As is the workman, so is the work. 
Abundance, like want, ruins many. 
Use pastime, so as not to lose time. 
Trip broth is better than no porridge. 
Try the ice before you venture upon it. 
Better cut the shoe than pinch the foot. 
As long lives the merry heart as the sad. 
A good word is as soon said as a bad one. 
An old cat laps as much as a young kitten, 
Better one word in time than two afterwards. 
Two fools in a house are too many by a couple. 
Better fare hard with good men than feast with bad. 
Affairs that are done by due degrees, are soon ended 
Better go to Heaven in rags than to hell in embroidery 
An angry man opens his mouth and shuts his eyes. 
—Cato. 


He merits no thanks that does a kindness for his 
own end. 

He that is needy when he is married, shall be rich when 
he is buried. 

He that is poor all his kindred scorn him, he that is rich 
all are kin to him. 

An ape’s an ape; a varlet’s a varlet, though they be 
clad in silk or scarlet. 
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“AMONG THOSE PRESENT.” 


Among those present were Mrs. Flutter, 

Mr. Nonsense and little Miss Putter, 

Mrs. Pompadour, a married belle, 

Mrs. Molasses, with goods to sell, 

Mr. Vinegar, stately and grand, 

Who turns up his nose, taking a stand, 

And turning down dowagers who have a brood 
Of merriageable daughters so sweet and good, 
To be boldly brought out on dress parade, 
With games of chance to be deftly played. 
Miss Flutterbudget floated in, 

As sweet as a pink and neat as a pin, 
Followed by fixed up Tommy Todd, 

Who seemed to think it rather odd, 

And also not a little queer 

That only a few knew of his being here, 

Mrs. Hurried Riches, the queenly host, 
Pranced here and there, from pillar to post, 
And naively said “so glad you’ve come 

To my dear little cosy home,” 

Where sweet contentment rules and reigns, 
Exclusive of worldly griefs and pains, 

There were others also who didn’t know how 
To make the fashionable, incoming bow, 

But when once in, looked reund about, 

And wished that they had only staid out, 

But the high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
After passing hospitality’s door, 

Whether matron or maid, whether young or old, 
Who had been gathered into society’s fold, 
Whether millionaire, or linen draper, 

Were listed in the morning paper 

As “ Among those present,” 

Society’s record, welcome and pleasant. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
RANDOM EXTRACTS. 
From a Housekeeper’s Note-book. 


Rolling hair ribbons at night, or when not in use, 


smoothes out the creases and wrinkles. 

Wooden skewers are convenient to clean the hairs 
and dust out of hair brushes, also to loosen the dirt 
which sometimes gets caked in the corners of floors or 
window sills. 


Ifa hassock be taken up by both ears, it will last 
much longer than if carried or pulled around by one, 
the weight being more evenly divided. It is not the 
easiest thing in the world to put back and fasten an 
ear which has come partly out, and do the work effect- 
ually and so it shall look neat. 


Kubber-lifts on boot-heels have several recommend- 
ations; they prevent the jar to the head when walk- 
ing, or as a salesman in a shoe shop expressed it, 
“those things that prevent joggling the brain;” less 
noise is made in walking, and floors are not marred. 


\ asseline is almost indispensable in the household ; 
it relieves chapped hands and lips, also chafed skin ; 
is good rubbed into the scalp to make the hair grow; 
and is excellent as a dressing for boots. It will make 
a shabby black leather bag or port-monnaie look 


much brighter. It may be used on the edges of 
bureau drawers when they do not open or shut easily, 
and on curtain rollers when they are obstinate. 


A little soap rubbed on the bottom of a squeaking 
door, or on the sill, will sometimes remedy the trouble. 
If the difficulty lie in the hinges, dip a feather in kero- 
sene and apply, swinging the door to and fro gently. 


Silk is preferable to cotton for darning black stock- 
ings for two reasons, it being soft, will not irritate 
the skin like cotton, and it will not turn white with 
washing. 


Always keep the ends of silk and cotton in the lit- 
tle notches in the edges of the spools provided for 
that purpose. If this is not done, the thread, and 
especially silk, will be likely to unwind and get into 
a snarl; then when one goes in a hurry, she is apt to 
lose time and patience getting a needleful—besides, 
the basket looks much neater if all ends are secured. 
If the wood breaks, as is not uncommon, cut a fresh 
slot, it is very easily done. 


If, in ripping, it is desirable to save the silk or cot- 
ton, a stiletto is a better implement to use than scis- 
sors, which are apt to cut or scrape. It is a good 
plan to wax the threads before winding on the spool. 


Small children may get a deal of amusement out of 
a top made by driving part of a match through the 
hole in a large button mould. 


Narrow bags, the length of the window sashes, filled 
with sand are good to keep out wind and snow; one 
for each sash makes a perceptible difference in the 
quantity of air admitted. 


Never leave an inkstand uncovered when going out 
of a room. 


If it is desired to fasten leaves of paper together 
with narrow ribbon, the holes may be punched with a 
stiletto, though of course a punch would do smoother 
work ; the ribbon may be drawn through with the aid 
of a steel crochet hook. 


Shovelling snow is a much less back-aching process 
if it can be done up-hill. 


When at the table do not leave a teaspoon in a cup 
of coffee or tea; many times the cup has been over- 
turned, and contents spilled because a hand or sleeve 
has caught on the spoon. 


When buttons are used on the backs of children’s 
dresses they are apt to scratch or mar the chair backs, 
this may be avoided by putting them under a fly. 


Readers may get some amusement, if not profit, 
from the following : 

I once helped get a small box stove up stairs. The 
stove, minus the legs, had a bag pulled over it, and 
a rope passed around it, the ends being intrusted to 
me with instructions to pull when the word should be 
given ; the man who did the engineering used a piece 
of narrow board as an inclined plane, up which he 
pushed and I pulled the stove until it reached the 
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end, when it was again placed in front and the pro- 
cess repeated until the top of the stairs was reached. 
No great amount of strength had been expended and 
no injury was done to the stairs. 


It has been said that the head-board of a bed 
should never touch the wall, but be far enough away 
from it to admit of a draught between. Mine is 
about nine inches, and on the back are two double 
hooks on which to hang night gear, which is thus out 
of sight and airs better than in a close closet. An- 
other way is to have a long brass rod, with each end 
in the curl of a hook; then the bed head-board may 
be far enough from the wall for the commode to stand 
behind it, and the rod serves fis towel-rack. 


Young housekeepers should not forget to put the 
corn broom into scalding water once a week or so. 
It not only cleanses, but prevents the corns from get- 
ting brittle. 

A lady once made a call on a German girl, who 
seemed very anxious to give her visitor a pleasant 
time. After thinking a few minutes she exclaimed: 
“O, I know what I can do!” and poured a few drops 
of cologne on the hot stove, thus diffusing a fragrance 
through the room. The same experiment may be 
tried with Florida water, and the effect will be 
pleasing. 

Shopping may be made comparatively easy if order 
and system are used. A list of articles to be pur- 
chased should be made before starting with quanti- 
ties and measurements noted, also a memorandum 
of the amount of money taken. As each article is 
bought the item should be crossed out and the price 
set down; a pencil should always be carried for this 
purpose, and may be tied in the porte monnaie, and 
so always available; then keep the tablets in one 
compartment, and jot down an errand when thought 
of. If these directions are followed, it can easily be 
seen whether the change is correct. In case of a 
woman there wouldn’t probably be much. 

It is a good plan before beginning the weekly cham- 
ber sweeping to dust or brush the small articles and 
put them on the bed, covering with a sheet, and also 
to cover the book-case. In dusting, don’t forget the 
backs of the pictures. 

When the teeth begin to come out on the fine end 
of a long toilet comb, break out all the rest save the 
large one at the end, and you have a coarse comb 
with a handle, which will be found much more con- 
venient than in its original form. 

A good and harmless way of punishing cats is by 
snapping the tips of the ears. 

Turn over the rug or mat in front of the bureau, or 
dressing table, before combing the hair—the hairs are 
much more easily shaken, brushed or picked from the 
wrong side than from the right. 

It is economy to buy real pearl buttons for under- 
clothes—they are so much more durable than those 
of other material, besides not growing yellow in wash- 
ing. Asto their beauty there can be but one opinion. 


A sweeping cap with a cape will protect the should 
ers from dust. 


A button will stay on much longer if, when sewing 
it on, the knot be placed on the right side of the cloth 
under the button where it will not be seen. If on the 
under side it is soon worn or washed off. 


When sewing, it is a good plan to have a little has. 
ket or bag hung near one in which to put cuttings and 
ends of thread. It makes much less work than drop 
ping them to be swept or picked up. 


Many writers have spoken of the danger of going 
into a heated room directly from out of doors in very 
cold weather. The lungs being full of cold air, 
hot air being drawn into them often causes an un 
pleasant feeling. If possible, one should linger a few 
minutes in hall, entry, shed or whatever place t\y 
outer door opens into, in order to render the chanve 
gradual. Everyone is supposed to know that ii 
not well to open the mouth, as in speaking, 
going froma heated room into the cold outside air 
Make all adieux before the outer door is opened, and 
then keep the mouth shut for a few minutes afte 
going out. 


when 


Sometimes people living in the country, or wh 
the parlor is not in common use in winter, on the un 
expected arrival of company, kindle a fire in this 
rarely used and opened room, and, as soon as the 
chill is taken off, usher in the guests. Now the walls 
are damp, and this sudden heat does little toward 
drying them. If the furniture be upholstered in h 
cloth or any other material, it does not get warmed 
through so quickly, and persons using the chairs and 
sofa run the risk of getting cold. Another house 
keeper, recognizing the liability of injury, by getting 
cold, if one should sit in the unused room will, 
stead, bring out one or two comfortable chairs into 
the sitting or living-room. This is almost as had 
unless the chairs are left some time to heat and dry 


Children should be taught when young to hav 
their hands clean when handling or reading books, 
and to turn over the pages from the top. The habit 
of moistening the thumb and pushing them over is 
very objectionable ; the corners soon become soiled, 
and being often dampened begin to curl, then rol! 
and finally break or tear off. 

Never let an animal see that you are afraid ; he will 
be apt to take advantage and annoy you; if there is 
danger he depends on you, and if you fail him he is 
likely to do some rash, foolish or dangerous thing. 

If there is one thing more than another that annoys 
careful housekeepers, it is to have a man sit calmly 
reading his newspaper, or worse yet, idle, while she 
is sweeping. He gets dusty, if nothing worse hap- 
pens, and then she has to brush his clothes, for that 
kind of man would never know he was dusty or think 
to brush himself. If he is not amenable to reason or 
coaxing, then one has to invent an excuse to get |)im 


out of the room. : 
—Gabriel. 
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SOUP STOCK AND SOUP. 
As Taught in the Cooking School. 
No. 1. 


F you wish to keep the stock several 
days, it is better to make the same 
with meat alone, as the vegetable 
juices sour very quickly. In winter, 

however, you will have no trouble in 

[PAs — keeping stock, flavored with vegeta- 

bles, one week and even longer, but only the non- 

starchy vegetables must be used—turnips, carrots 
ind onions. 

Soup stock can be made of the cheaper parts of 
meat—the neck, shin and shank of beef, the knuckle 
of veal and fowl. These meats can be used alone or 
combined with left over pieces of cooked meat, which 
would doubtless not be used otherwise. 

Put the meat, after cutting it in small pieces, into 
: kettle in cold water to soak. 

fhe proportions are as follows :—For each pound 
of meat and bone (half and half by weight ) for jellied 
stock or stock that will jelly, use one quart of water, 
one level teaspoonful of salt, and about one-third of 
1 saltspoonful of pepper. Any other seasoning is 
optional, It is advisable where there is a family of 
crowing children not to spice or season the soup 

tock too highly. 

\fter soaking the meat until the water has become 
red, thus extracting all the nouishment, put the ket- 
tle, which should be steamtight to avoid loosing any 
of the water by the escape of steam, on the back of 
the stove and let it simmer (not boil). 

\s soon as the water has begun to simmer, add 
the seasoning of salt and pepper, and whatever else 
you may desire. Remember, however, that nothing 
more is real/y essential, except of course where a high- 

‘lavored and seasoned soup is required. 

\ny or all of the following may be used :—a small 
prig of parsley, a bay leaf, a teaspoonful of mixed 
erbs, (summer savory, sage, thyme, marjoram, 
weet basil, mint, tarragon ), and a few mixed spices, 

oves, allspice, etc.)—to each quart of water. 

lor vegetable flavoring, to each quart of water, use 
one tablespoonful of each kind of vegetable —onion, 
carrot, turnip and celery—cut up into very small 


neces, 

lhe simplest way to get the different shades of 
color desired for the stock is to fry and brown the 
vegetables and even part of the meat in fat, before 
aiding them to the stock. 

When the stock has cooked until the meat is sim- 
ply in shreds or rags, strain it into an earthen dish or 
jar through a colander over which has been placed a 
straining cloth (a fine napkin, wrung out in hot 
water will do). 

As the scraps of meat contain no nourishment, 
they should be thrown away. 

Put the stock in a cool place to cool, during which 
time the fat will rise to the surface and form into a 


I 


cake. Do not remove this fat until you are ready to 
use the stock or to clear it. 

In removing the fat, be careful that not a particle 
remains if you wish the soup to be perfectly clear. 
After removing the large cake of fat, wipe the top of 
the stock off with a napkin wrung out of hot water. 
This will effectually remove all remaining particles 
of fat. 

For ordinary soups, such as vegetable, tomato, 
carrot, asparagus, etc., this stock will be sufficiently 
clear, but for absolutely clear soup, it must go 
through the clearing process. 

As previously stated, in summer stock will not 
keep for any length of time, for which reason vegeta- 
bles are best omitted. If kept in the ice chest ora 
very cool place it will keep a few days. It is said 
that if you reheat the stock each day, it will not spoil. 

Where soup is served as the first course of every 
dinner or where there are only two or three in the 
family, it is economical of time and labor to prepare 
soup stock to last a few days, +ather than to make 
soup each day. 

In the following article of this series, how to clear 
soup stock, will be explained. 

—Emma louise Hauck Rowe. 
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WHAT THE DOCTOR SAID 


About Lives that are made up of Trifles. 


HAPPED hands are always with 
us, like the poor,” said the Doctor, 
“and do you know that the popu- 
lar remedy, glycerine, is so far 
from being a remedy that it is 

actually one of the worst things in the world one can 
use on one’s skin? ‘That is a fact, and the reason is 
very simple. Glycerine has a marked affinity for 
water, absorbing it like a sporge. When applied to 
chapped hands, therefore, it immediately absorbs all 
the natural moisture of the skin—which is the cause 
of the sensation of burning one notices when one 
applies it—and leaves the skin dry and harsh; and 
the last state of those chapped hands is worse than 
the first. ‘The more frequently and liberally you use 
glycerine, the longer and more severely will you have 
chapped hands _ Its only beneficial use in this re- 
spect is as a basis for other substances, and it never 
ought to be applied otherwise. 

“ Now,” continued the Doctor, “ I have an absolute- 
ly infallible remedy for chapped hands, and it is not 
only a remedy but a preventive. It is very simple 
and yet all-sufficient. It is nothing more than castile 
soap. Nine people out of every ten laugh the idea 
to scorn and refuse to give my remedy a trial, cling- 
ing to their baleful glycerine. The tenth person is 
also a doubter,*but he risks the experiment, and the 
invariable result is that he becomes my convert. It 
is the imported (not the American) white castile soap 
that I recommend. Go to your grocer’s for it, to save 
paying drug-store prices, and if he does not keep it 
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in stock he can readily procure it for you. Take a 
cake of it and wash your hands with it and dry them, 
Then take the soap, moist as it is, and rub it between 
your hands; and finally rub the back of your hands 
with your soapy hands thoroughly and until no visible 
signs of soap are left. You will find that this process 
will communicate a most agreeable feeling to your 
hands and will leave them as soft as a babe’s, while 
the soap will form a thin film which will protect the 
skin from further chapping. The oil which is the basis 
of the soap is very mild and soothing to the chapped 
skin, and the alkali which gives it its cleansing force 
is so slight in quantity and power that it has no in- 
jurious effect. But be sure that you get the imported 
white castile soap. The ordinary cheap soaps would 
eat a hole through a flatiron, to say nothing of their 
effects on the human skin. It is the best dentifrice 
in the world, too, is this imported castile soap, with a 
taste like a chestnut; and for washing the head there 
is nothing like it, as it cleanses the scalp thoroughly 
and leaves the hair in good condition.” 

The Doctor was in full swing and would undoubt- 
edly have grown very eloquent over the virtues of 
castile soap; but at this point his mind was diverted 
by a remark about pneumonia, which is claiming so 
many victims this year. 

“The only trustworthy cure for pneumonia,” said 
the son of Galen, impressively, “is to refuse to allow 
yourself to have it. Every case that has ever come 
under my personal observation has been the result of 
carelessness. Indeed, men’s lack of care for them- 
selves is truly surprising. Let your horse take cold, 
and you are forthwith up in arms about it. You see 
to it that he is kept in a warm stall and carefully 
blanketed, and that every precaution is taken looking 
to his cure. But when you yourself take cold, you 
continue to go out in all sorts of weather and do noth- 
ing whatever for it, except, perhaps, to take some 
slight remedy like a dose of Jamaica ginger just be- 
fore you go to bed. By exposing yourself you add 
to your cold, and then suddenly you have a chill— 
that fatal pneumonic chill. Your lungs gradually fill 
up, one or both of them, and finally become hepatize, 
that is, liver-ized, or turned into the condition of liver. 
Nature makes an effort to relieve them by coughing, 
but in too many cases she fails in the endeavor and 
fresh work is provided for the old sexton. If you 
have a cold, even though it is but a slight one, march 
straight to your bed, tuck yourself in, and stay there 
until you are cured. This is not only the easiest and 
pleasantest way of curing a cold, but it is the only 
safe way. All around us the breezes of spring are 
blowing over the graves of men taken from us the 
past winter who might have been alive to-day had 
they been willing to take as much care of themselves 
as they would of asick horse. And lo! is not the life 
of a man of as much value as many horses ? 

“ By the way,” suddenly broke off the Doctor, “ is 
that a ringworm on your neck? It looks like it; and 
that brings to mind another popular fetich as singu- 


lar in its way as the glycerine fallacy. That is, that 
gunpowder mixed with lard cures ringworms. The 
victim—generally a boy—is treated to a liberal appli- 
cation of this loathsome mess, and is thus thrown 
into great perplexity of mind as to whether the disease 
or the remedy is the worse. Now, if you would have 
your boys love you, remember that the only curative 
property in this lard and gunpowder mixture is the 
sulphur in the gunpowder; and remembering this, 
mix a little pure sulphur with vaseline or cosmoline 
and rub the mixture on the ringworm. This is equal 
ly effective, and you can make a far more artistic job 
with it than with the old fashioned compound. It is 
a small thing, to be sure; but then the lives of most 
of us are made up of trifles.” 

And having thus spoken, the Doctor started oli 
with unwonted cheerfulness, having a pleasant ampu 
tation to perform. 

—Edward Johnson. 
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A NEW REMEDY FOR SEA-SICKNESS. 


OT long ago, a prominent physician living 
in one of our midland cities was a membe 
of a party taking a trip up the Great Lakes. 
As is usually the case on choppy Lake 

Erie or rough Lake Huron, many of the number 
were ill, The doctor, however, was not among these, 
and this fact and the sickness of his companions, 
gave him an opportunity to experiment further with 
a remedy which he had given something of a trial, 
and which he now believes to be valuable in the case 
of the distressing illness known to most people who 
have traveled by water. 

The remedy is one of the simplest to be found in 
the great pharmacopceia of nature. It is simply raw 
tomatoes eaten without salt or any other accompani 
ment. On the occasion to which I have referred, 
this medicine was used with unqualified success. 
An hour after the doctor began his ministrations to 
his suffering friends, these people for whom life had 
seemed to have lost all charm, were walking about, 
and chatting in the best of spirits, as well as able to 
eat a hearty dinner. 

This remedy, which the physician has given me 
permission to make known to the readers of this 
periodical, has several advantages. One of these is 
that it can be easily procured at a time of the year 
when people make the greater number of their voy- 
ages, if they travel by water at all. Another advan 
tage is that it is not unpleasant to-the taste, while a 
small basket of tomatoes is not an inconvenient ad- 
dition to the luggage. 

Raw tomatoes eaten in this manner are also a 
remedy for faintness and nausea, and especially for 
that disagreeable sickness of the stomach which one 
experiences when a lack of appetite has kept him 
from breakfasting in a satisfactory manner. 


—WNina Gordon. 
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SOME OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY DISHES, 
To Tempt a Capricious Appetite. 


Y invalid was tired of “oyster stew,” 

“oyster scallop,” and oysters on the 

half shell, so I “ conjured ” up an oyster 

cocktail that met with great favor. Four 

plump oysters were laid in a champagne 

glass with some shredded ice; over this was poured 

a large teaspoonful of Rhine wine, adding a pinch of 

salt, a dash of pepper, and a teaspoonful of good 
home-made catchup. 

At another time, a firm, fresh tomato was skinned, 
laid on a lettuce leaf (on a handsome china plate), 
the pulp was scooped out, and the cavity filled with 
celery salad. ‘This was served ice-cold. 

Third, a deviled egg on a crisp lettuce leaf, with a 
spoonful of golden mayonnaise poured over, acted as 
an appetizer. 

As a little side issue she was given, one day, a few 
stuffed dates. Removing the stones, a small spoon- 
ful of fresh Neufchatel cheese was inserted and the 
sides of the date were pressed together. ‘These were 
relished for their novelty. 

The thought of potatoes almost nauseated the pa- 
tient, so a resort was had to strategy. A nice, mealy, 
baked potato was broken in half; the hot tuber was 
scooped out and mashed well with a dab of butter, a 
little cream, pepper and salt, the mixture being re- 
turned to its shell. Into this was stuck a souvenir 
spoon (around which clustered some pleasant asso- 
ciations), and the plebian fruit was wrapped in a bit 
of violet crepe paper that happened to be convenient. 
Presto! the common “ ground-pear ” (as the Germans 
call it) became quite aristocratic, the fretful invalid 
ate every bit with evident relish and asked for more. 

Surfeited with beef tea and meat broths, she was 
given, for a change, tomato bisque, puree of peas, 
cream of celery and clam boullion, the recipes for 
which can be found in any reliable cookbook. 

A cooling and nutritious drink is made by thor- 
oughly boiling a fine grade of oatmeal. When cold 
it is Havored with nutmeg and sugar and thinned 
with ice water. This is especially nice for a night 
drink, when the mouth is hot and parched, and the 
stomach wants nutriment. 

An appetizing dessert is made by laying in a pretty 
glass dish three or four lady fingers that are slightly 
stale. Over them was poured enough prune juice to 
thoroughly saturate them, and some mashed prunes. 
Covering the whole was some nice whipped cream. 
Apropos! whipped cream is sometimes improved by 
beating up with it the whites of eggs; it is particularly 
nice if the cream is to be used with hot coffee or 
chocolate. 

Another appetizing dish may be made by using a 
slice of angel food, or sponge cake. Over this pour 
a lemon sauce that has been tinted pink by a few 
drops of red fruit coloring. 

Remember that this menu is not arranged for per- 


sons recovering from a severe illness and who have 
to have a careful diet, but rather for confirmed inva- 
lids and semi-invalids whose jaded appetites need 
stimulating. It is well to remember, too, that in 
serving food for the sick it is well to cater to the 
esthetic sense. Please the eye and olfactory nerves 
first and it is highly probable that the sense of taste 


will be stimulated. 
—Margaret Prescott. 
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THE UNEXPECTED GUEST. 


“There! work done at last” 
Said little Mis’ Spinney, 
“T declare! [ wish sometimes 

Housework was in Guinea. 


“T’ll sit by the window 
And rest me a spell; 

I’m ’most tuckered out— 
There goes the door bell!” 


“No who'd go a gaddin’ 
This hot day in June— 
*Liz’beta, run to the door— 

Where’s my afternoon?” 


“ There’s no rest for the wicked, 
I’m ’most driv’ to despair— 
Why how do you do, 
Mrs. Bangs, I declare!” 


“It’s an age since I saw you, 
You’re married since then, 

You look chipper as ever, 
And how have you be’n?” 


“ Just sit down and rest ye, 
Here’s a good pa’m leaf fan, 
Excuse me a minute, 
I must speak to Ann.” 


“ Dear me, why will folks 
Come when not expected, 

I haven't a thing for tea!” 
Mrs. Spinney reflected. 


“"Liz’beth! E-liz-a-beth Ann! 
Do come when I call! 

Run down cellar quick, 
Look out an’ don’t fall!” 


“ Bring some of the best jam, 
An’ [’ll get some cake, 

I'll use my best spoons 
An’ the tea set—land sake!” 


“I’m all in a fluster, 
My crimps are all out, 

I’ll slip on my white apron 
She'll stay without doubt.” 


When folks go a visiting 
I wonder if they 

Realize the commotion 
Attending their stay. 


If they did I believe 

They'd think twice before 
They tripped up the steps 

To the Deacon’s front door. 


—Bertha L. Corbett. 
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MRS. GREENLEAF’S NERVES. 


A Story of Nerves and Nonsense. 


"VE a good mind to get nervous myself,” 
said Mrs. Greenleaf as she looked 
around the kitchen, filled from side to 
side with tools, pieces of boards, nail 
pails, and all those odds and ends, dear 
to a farmer’s heart, (if not his wife’s,) 
to be found in the out-shed, or ell-cham- 
ber, ona farm. Here Silas has spent 
the best part of the day, trying to fix 
the bootjack, and then said he was so 
nervous he must leave it for a spell, so 
I've got all these things to pick up and 
then get supper. He wont be too nervous to eat sup- 
per, I’ll bet,” she added grimly. Silas Greenleaf was 
a well-to-do farmer living in a large house on a hill in 
Wilton. ‘The farm itself sloped gently away toward 
the river, glimpses of which could be seen between 

the tall maples, from the back windows. Mr. Green- 

leaf had been a hard-working successful man, till a 
year or so ago, when he began to shun work, and say 
he shouldn’t live long, his health was broken down. 
‘‘A purely nervous trouble,” Dr. Hadly said, when 

called in by Mrs. Greenleaf. Silas accepted this 

theory fully, and it had gained great power over him, 
till at this time, his nerves were a sort of lightning- 
rod, for any strange freak. At times the family crept 
about the house with hushed voices, it being one of 
the days every noise went through his head. ‘Then 
there were days when he couldn’t bear to go to the 
barn, the cows made him so nervous, another he felt 
something was going to happen, and so on. Mrs. 
Greenleaf and her daughter taking his place as best 
they might. Lately he had not been sleeping nights, 
and had poor Mrs. Greenleaf up, to bathe his head, 
or wash his feet, as the case might be. He had been 
through the doctors in his native town, all to no pur- 
pose, for one practitioner, he was sure gave the medi- 
cine too strong, and another gave the same thing to 
everybody, so the patent medicine fever was having 
full sway at present. He rarely finished a whole bot- 
tle of one kind, because it didn’t seem to help him. 

Their only daughter Bettie, of much his temperament, 

had grown so like him during the past year, that much 

as Mrs. Greenleaf needed her, she had been sent a 

few miles away to her uncle’s, for a short visit. 

Martha Greenleaf was one of those rarely beautiful 

characters, whose whole life was centered in her 

home and family. She belonged to no Club, and had 
probably never heard of the new woman. Meekly, 
and as her right, she had taken care of six stalwart 
boys, now all married and gone. Now in this brief 
day, before the setting of life’s sun, this dark cloud 
had come to darken its rays. A look of resolve 
crossed her face as she stood there, and she muttered, 

“T’ll try it, come what may.” That evening as they 

sat at supper, she said, “I believe I'll try a little of 

that last sarsaparilla you got, Silas, I feel kind of 
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for she had always rather despised any sort of doctor- 
ing, and called patent medicine trash ; but he passed 
it over from his side of the table, remarking, ‘I hope 
you aint going to be sick, Marthy, for I don’t know 
what we should do, me so poorly as I be, and all.” 
“Well, I feel awful queer, kind of shaky, believe 1’)! 
lay right down for a spell; can’t you make kind of a 
shift to pick up these tools, Silas,” said Mrs. Green 
leaf, as she subsided on to the roomy old lounge that 
occupied one side of the kitchen. With many groans 
and exclamations, Mr. Greenleaf restored the kitchen 
to something of its usual order, and then cleared the 
food from the table, leaving the dishes, at his wife's 
suggestion. 

That night as Mr Greenleaf was peacefully gliding 
off to sleep, his wife gave a stifled scream. “What 
ails you, Marthy? I’m all of a tremble, you know | 
can’t stand a noise like that.” Mrs. Greenleaf sank 
back into a sigh of relief, “I don’t know,” she said, 
“when I’ve felt so, but just as I was going to sleep, 
I thought a railroad train ran into me ;” and so it was 
all night with variations, till three o’clock, when Silas 
arose and going to the kitchen, threw himself on the 
lounge, and slept soundly till seven, when he was 
awakened by his wife, who came in looking like a 
ghost. “Well, I declare” said Silas as he sat up 
yawning, and running his fingers through his hair, 
“don’t know when I’ve slept so sound, suppose it’s 
being broke so of my rest last night.” Mrs Green 
leaf thought of her many sleepless nights when he 
would neither rest or let her rest, but said nothing as 
she set about getting the morning meal, moving with 
a slow tread, qmte unlike her usual active tramp. 
When Silas returned from the barn,where he had gone 
with unwonted alacrity, breakfast was on the table 
and Mrs. Greenleaf already seated with wearied look 
on her peaceful face. ‘I believe, ma,’”’ said Mr. 
Greenleaf, ‘“you’re nervous.”” A few days ago she 
would have repudiated the idea, but now she only 
said, “‘I believe I am, I’m having a good many of 
those same feelings you described to me a while 
back.” After breakfast instead of staying around 
the house and complaining as he had been in the 
habit of doing, Mr. Greenleaf proposed going to the 
woods and getting up a load of wood, but his wife 
said “no,” she couldn’t bear to stay alone, so he was 
forced to stay with her, and help clear up, between 
whiles to listen to divers complaints and nervous 
fancies. So it went on for more thana week until 
one day as she was getting dinner, Mrs. Greenleaf 
said to her husband, as he had so many times said to 
her, “I aint the woman I was, Silas, and I wanted to 
tell you in case anything happens to me, what I—,” 
but Mr. Greenleaf waited for no more, but with an 
exclamation started for the shed door and from there 
to the woods, like a haunted man. “How beset | 
am,” he said when he had gained the shelter of the 
tall trees. “I believe Marthy is about half crazy, 
talking so much about herself and her nerves, a thing 
she never done before since we were married, even 
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when the boys were sick so much, and her mother 
died, when Jim was too small for her to goto the 
funeral; and then there was the time that note fell 
due, and she had to take the money she had been 
saving so long to buy a carpet for the front room, to 
help pay it.””. What a good wife she had been! Vis- 
ions of her as a rosy young bride; as a fond young 
mother bending over their first-born; as a pale anxi- 
ous woman, who walked the floor with Charlie in her 
arms, or paused beside the cradle where Bennie lay 
in his first good sleep, when all four children had the 
measles ; as the much needed mother saved from the 
jaws of death, when their long-wished for daughter 
came late in life, to complete their happiness. Here 
many little scenes in their past life came before him ! 
Ilere many evidences of her deep, though silent and 
unselfish love! The unbidden tears rose slowly to 
Silas Greenleaf’s eyes, as he thought, “What if 
Marthy has felt, as I do now, while I’ve been com- 
plaining all this time, for more I think of it, I have 
told her all my bad feelings lately, and I’ve hada 
rood many. Perhaps it’s worn on her, but if she is 
spared to me, [’ll try to make it easier for her.” 
\nd nobly has he kept this promise made with no 
witness, save the murmuring pines, and now though 
Mrs. Greenleaf has almost forgotten how to be nerv- 
ous, when everything goes wrong as everything will 
sometimes, she has been known to say, “I believe 
I'll get nervous.” 
—Dorothy Richardson. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT PALMISTRY. 


ALMISTRY, like astrology, has been said 
to trace its influence to the stars. The 
mysteries of our hands and their rela- 
tion to our temperaments and our past 
and future fate, have been ascribed to 

physiolgy and psychology curiously blended. 

lhe nervous system acts as a connecting link be- 
tween the brain and the palm. Physicians say that 
this is noticeable as regards perspiration. Medical 
journals will tell you that autopsy reveals gray mat- 
ter in the finger tips of the blind. 

ne palmist avers that in a murderer’s hand the 
nailed phalanx of the assassin is abnormally wide. 
\nother will say that a star will be found on the 
middle phalanx of the second finger. Still another, 
that a cross will appear in the plain of Mars. 

Generation after generation these facts have been 
observed. In the language of a celebrated palmist, 
“| visited ten times the cells of convicted murderers, 
| found the broad, flattened thumb, the star on the 
second finger and the cross on the plain of Mars.” 

One would hate to hang a man on the testimony of 
his hands, yet when there is so much evidence it is 
hard to disbelieve that the form of the thumb, the 
lines of the hand and the signs of the palm are not 
trustworthy. Is not this as sensible as the arguments 
of most criminologists ? 


For centuries back among palmists the following 
signs have been held as warnings of sudden death : 

1. The line of life ceasing abruptly with deep 
black spots on it. 

2. The line of heart beginning suddenly under the 
mount of Saturn. 

3. In both hands the line of hearts joined to the 
line of head under the mounts of Jupiter and of 
Saturn. 

4. One short line traced in each phalanx of each 
finger. 

These are facts. There may be modifications, but 
these are general rules, 

Palmistry may be a plaything in the hands of ama- 
teurs, but when treated seriously is worthy of consid 
eration. 

In the Bible we find the following reference to the 
science: “ Length of days in her right hand; riches 
and honor in her left.” And again, “In the hands of 
all men, God placed some signs that they could thus 
know their works.” —Katherine Louise Street. 
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FRESH FIGS. 


O one truly knows the charms of fresh figs 
who has not gathered the white and pur- 
ple ones from an old Italian or French 
garden of sunny walls and terraces. But 

there is a secret charm even here in breaking open 
the dark withered-looking skin and finding the car- 
mine-tinted heart, like the hidden flower, inside the 
fruit. 

Figs for Breakfast. 

No preparation is needed but to peel them, and pile high 
in a glass bowl or silver basket. ‘The cream-jug and sug- 
ar-bowl should accompany them. One guest will like his 
figs with both; one with sugar only, and another may pre- 
fer the figs alone. 

Preserved Figs. 

The weight of ripe figs in sugar. The figs are soaked 
in cold water all night, then let them simmer till tender. 
Take them out and cool. Make asyrup,acupful of water 
to pound of sugar. Put in the figs and let them simmer 
ten minutes. Then spread the figs on dishes in the sun, 
and add a little ginger, the juice of two lemons and the 
peel of one, tothe syrup. When this is thick, put back 
the figs for fifteen minutes. Putin jars, cover well to the 
top with syrup, and seal. 

Candied Figs. 

Peel the figs and break in halves. Make a foudanid or 
syrup of one pound of granulated sugar with half cupful 
of water, stirred only till dissolved well. Boil until it will 
rope or ball Dip the half-figs in while boiling, and let 
them dry onadish. These are also called ¢/acé figs. 
Frozen Figs. 

Peel the figs, sprinkle with sugar, and freeze slightly. 
Delightful for a hot day. 

Figs Ambrosial. 

Oranges, figs and cocoanut in layers, or the cocoanut, 
grated of course, may be reserved for the last, and put on 
thickly. First, a layer of slices of oranges, sprinkled 
with sugar; then the figs, peeled, halved and sprinkled ; 
last, the cocoanut. 


—E. F. M. 
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Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Orginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
‘*Home, Sweet Home.’’ 


A poet sang and the welkin rang 
With the joys of home in chorus, 
Soothing many a heartfelt pang, 
With the glories hanging o’er us, 
“Home, home, sweet, sweet home,” 
In lovely pictures painted, 
With a burning zeal for joys to come, 
To a home with the saints and sainted. 


“Home ” is the same to every soul, 
Whether beggar or millionaire, 
Whether breasting waves where sorrows roll, 
Or ‘neath bright skies and fair; 
Whether in brilliantly lighted hall, 
Or in by-ways dark and dim, 
Whether with powers to hail and call, 
Or with grief cup filled to the brim. 


Whether loftly or lowly, modest or grand, 
Whether well or ill kept in motion, 
Whether swiftly or slowly crossing the strand 
That leads to eternity’s ocean, 
Whether living or dying the sense and soul, 
In waiting for what is to come, 
The eye is kept steadily turned to the goal 
Of that cherished heart treasure, “‘ Sweet Home.” 


—Clark W. Bryan. 

+++ + + 
Unprofitable 
Hoarding. 


IN THE SUPPOSED interest of econo- 
my, many householders lumber their 
homes with unsightly and unprofitable 
hoardings, for instance: 

“Of all absurd things that may be hoarded the 
saving of fruit and vegetable cans, except to paint 
and use for flower-pots, is the most absurd. An old 
tin can is usually a menace to the health, It is not 
fit to cook in, though it is sometimes employed for 
that purpose, nor is it fit to keep food in after the in- 
ner surface is exposed to the air. It is never fit to 
be used a second time for canning. After opening a 
can its contents should be poured out at once into an 
earthen dish, and never left to stand in the open can. 
It is a foolhardy practice to leave such tin cans out 


doors, because they are liable to rust, and a cut from 
a rusty piece of tin is the common cause of that 
dreaded disease, lockjaw. There is the same danger 
in using unpainted tin cans for keeping plants. 
Their sharp rusty edges may cut the hands when th: 
cans are moved. A hundred such petty economies 
are indulged in by thoughtless women, who imagine 
that thrift can come from such foolish hoarding.” 
+ 
EXCITED WiFE—Oh, professor, the cook has fallen an: 
broken her collar bone! 
Professor—Discharge her at once! 
to expect if she broke anything more. 


You told her what 


+++ + + 
Keeping A 
Boarders. 


New ENGLAND HOUSEWIFE who 
““keeps boarders ” in summer, writing to 
to a western paper, gives some excellent 
suggestions as to how to “keep house” to the best 

“Refrain from a desire to get rich too fast; that 
would cause niggardliness instead of true economy, 
which consists in providing the best of everything 
and taking care that nothing is wasted. In this latter 
clause lies the secret of financial success. So many 
odds and ends of meat can at the second cooking be 
made even more palatable than when first served. 
By odds and ends I do not mean any refuse from in 
dividual plates—have it so good at first that there 
will not be any left—but the trimmings and tougher 
portions which a careful carver will not serve to 
guests. Do not think that anything will do. Al! 
people do not like the same food, so cater as much 
as possible to individual tastes. 

* A garden well supplied with a variety of vegeta 
bles is not only convenient but a real necessity. Be- 
sides costing less, we all know that vegetables fresh 
from one’s own garden are decidedly better than 
those procured from the markets. My guests often 
exclaim, ‘How good these peas do taste, so tender 
and sweet! So much better than those we buy at 
home!’ Still I have always thought that quite as 
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much depends upon the cooking as upon the fresh- 
ness of nearly all summer vegetables. I find that 
peas are universally liked; they are planted in our 
home garden at intervals so that they last late in the 
season and are just as delicious as in early summer. 

“(Quantities of berries should be used. Served 
with sugar and cream not anything can be more de- 
licious. It is so little work to prepare them and they 
are so fresh and ‘summery’ they are among the most 
valuable of foods. I also use many for pies—a by- 
cone custom, you may think; but when people go 
into the country they are willing to accept some old- 
fashioned notions, particularly when offered them in 
the form of delicious berry pies. If you are fortunate 
enough to have an extra amount of cream you will 
find that it makes the nicest crust for such pies. 
More care, however, must be taken in the baking, for 
it burns easily; and of course it is not flaky, but 
tender and soft, just as it should be for pies which 
are made of berries. 

“If you, the mistress of the house, are skilled in 
the art, by all means do the cooking yourself. It need 
not atall lessen your dignity ; you will even be a truer 
woman for your efforts. The highest culture lies in 
work well done. You will perform the work better 
than a servant, partly because a greater responsibility 
rests upon you, and more because cooking by a lady 
who is her own housekeeper has, I think, more of a 
home flavor than that done in a perfunctory manner 
by paid help.” 

+ + 

\MistTrREss—This must be stopped, Bridget. You had 

ree policemen in the kitchen last night. 

Dridget—Thrue, mum. But the sargint had his supper 

fore he come.—New York Sunday Journal. 


+ + 


Wifely ‘‘ Earnings ”’ A KENTUCKY WOMAN writer, 

and ** Support.’’ Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, 

in a newspaper communica- 

tion, writes freely and pointedly on the subject of 
“support a wife.” * * * 

“Men of all sorts and conditions are very much 
like the old farmer whose wife and daughters, in addi- 
tion to their usual work, spun and wove clothes for 
the entire family. He went to town on one occasion 
to pay his yearly “store bill,” and boasted to his 
neighbors that he had “supported ” six women for a 
year on $1.65. 

“ After all, a wife’s reluctance to ask her husband 
for money and a husband’s reluctance to grant it are 
proofs of a secret dissatifaction with the existing 
order of things. They both dimly feel thet some- 
thing is wrong, but neither knows where the wrong is. 
John hints at a great truth when he says that a wo- 
man’s duties ought to be performed for love, and not 
money. John’s wife has a faint perception of this 
truth when she feels indignant if John doesn’t give 
her money and humiliated if he does. 

* But there will come a time when no wife will need 
to ask her husband for money, and no husband will 


dream of offering his wife money for her personal 
needs. In that time every woman will be trained to 
some business or profession, she will earn as much 
as a man earns when she does the same work, and 
she will enter upon marriage with an income of her 
own, which will make her independent of her bus- 
band. Not ‘supporting’ his wife, John will have no 
excuse for demanding of her the drudgery that is now 
synonymous with marriage, and in those days a man 
who would expect his wife to clean house or wash 
blankets will be looked on as a moral monster. Mar- 
riage will be a delightful comradeship, and life will 
be worth living, beyond a doubt. 

“Tt is probable that between us and the realization 
of this dream there lies a period of several centuries, 
and in that time we may, if we are dilligent in season 
and out of season, break ‘John’ of the bad habit he 
has of talking about ‘supporting’ a wife.” 

++ eee 

MaAmMMA—“ Are you afraid of the dark, Bessie?” 

LBessie—* No, mamma, I ain’t fwaid of the dark, but I’m 
awfully fwaid of ‘fings ’at’s in the dark’at you tan’t see.” — 
New York Evening Journal. 

++ + + 


Walking Dr. Saran Hackett STEVENSON of 

for Chicago writes spiritedly on the subject 

Women. urging women to walk regularly, scientific- 
ally and healthfully. 

“The business women of Chicago,” she says, “ get 
very little time for healthful exercise of any kind, 
and still less for wholesome recreation. Now, both of 
these features are necessary for perfect health and vi- 
tality, as we all know, and in fact exercise without the 
recrealive quality is of comparatively little benefit to 
the man or woman who takes it. To take a long walk 
is helpful, of course, to a certain extent, but to walk 
for the pleasure or enjoyment of it is far better. 
Walking clubs would supply the needed elements of 
fun and companionship, and would also enable the 
women employed all day to walk together at night, 
just as they have wheeled together during the summer. 

“The average working woman of Chicago is too 
busy to walk to her office in the morning ; too tired 
to walk to her home at night. Now, scientific authori- 
ties and statistics declare that ten miles is the mini- 
mum distance which every man and woman should 
walk daily in order to keep well. The average Chi- 
cago working woman hardly walks that far in a year. 
The idea of walking for recreation has never entered 
her brain, for one thing; she has not time in which 
to walk for another.” 

Dr. Stevenson has ideas of her own about proper 
dress. She says that a walking dress should be con- 
structed on the same order as the conventional wheel- 
ing suit, though the skirt need not be quite so short. 
The bodice should be loose enough to give the wearer 
room for full, deep breathing. Somebody has said 
that woman cries from her chest, her throat, or her 
lips, while man cries from$below the diaphragm, and 
therefore it is real physical pain for mantocry. The 
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same thing may be said of the comparative breathing 
of the sexes, except that here man has the better of 
it, and breathes with a far greater degree of ease and 
life-giving comfort, and all because he has too much 
respect for his body to torture it with stays and tight 
clothing. The sleeves of a walking gown should be 
so constructed about the armholes and elbows as to 
allow of swinging the arms vigorously, and, most im- 
portant of all, the shoes must be wide enough and 
long enough to make a comfortable tread possible. 
A long walk taken in the ordinary shoe worn by the 
average woman would result in agony pure and sim- 
ple. She would return home with no end of aches 
and pains; but nowadays it is easy enough to obtain 
sensible shoes, shoes built with some connection be- 
tween their outlines and the shape of the human foot, 
and if women are to join walking clubs they must 
adopt such footwear. 

Dr. George F. Sheady of New York also writes 
feelingly on the subject of walking: 

“Walking is the natural condition of man. He 
has been put here on his hind feet to raise his head 
to heaven, see the sunshine, and get the air. ‘The 
Indian showed this by adapting himself perfectly to 
this condition. Walking is far better than bicycling 
or horseback riding, both fine forms of exercise. 
While the muscles are being exercised in walking, 
the body is consistent. ‘Then a man can take the 
halter off his mind, and sometimes a man does his 
very best work then, because it is involuntary. The 
mind will always take care of itself if we do not 
harness it up too tightly with the check rein of worry. 
Food does one no good unless there is an appetite 
for it. So it is with exercise. What good is done by 
going intoa gymnasium and forcing one’s self through 
a lot of exercises? No, walking is nature’s exercise. 
The prince and the beggar can use the limbs given 
them for that purpose, and swing along side by side.” 

+ 
Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace, and plenty; where 
Supporting and supported, polished friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss. 
—Thomson’s Seasons. 


Interesting 


PROBABLY no intelligent person has 
to Tourists. 


ever read of the Egyptian pyramids 
without a desire to visit those wonder- 
ful monuments of a far past age and its remarkable 
people. But the actual visit, if we may credit the 
reports of those who have made the ascent, has 
some unpleasant features, in which the natives, 
guides and others, play the leading parts. Here 
is the story as told by a recently returned Amer- 
ican traveler: In taking the visitor to the top the 
‘rascals wait till they get him about half way up on 
some particularly “skeery” portion of the ascent, 
obviously what the latter-day novelists call the psy- 
chological moment, and make a unanimous «: mand 
for baksheesh. One does not feel like begiudsing a 


few piastres at such a moment. Your glance strays 
uneasily down the appalling length and breadth of 
that huge, steep stairway of jagged boulders, and you 
shudderingly wonder how many piastres it would take 
for repairs to your anatomy if you were to take ay 
impromptu toboggan slide to the bottom. To kee; 
up their enthusiasm and give them an object in get 
ting you back alive you promise them something 
You find the whole village waiting for you with open 
palms at the bottom. They swarm over you lik 
Siberian wolves on a belated traveler, whine and 
bully you out of all your change, your last cigarette 
everything you've got, and then nearly mob you f{ 
not having more. You shake off the last of your pu 
suers at the door of the hotel, pull yourself togethe: 
with a sigh of relief, and journey homeward, vowing 
that things will be largely otherwise and better ma: 
aged before you appear amid the pyramids again. 


“So you WANT to be my son-in-law, do you? "ask 
the old man, with as much fierceness as he could assun 
“ Well,” said the young man, “1 don’t want to, but I su; 
pose I'll have to be if I marry your daughter.’’—Tit Bit 


+ + + 


Wife and 
Mother. 


Ir tS REPORTED that a certain womat 
on the witness stand in a Texas court 
being asked her occupation, replied that 
she was “a wife and mother.” Whereupon, says 
reporter, “the court smiled.” This leads the editor 
of a newspaper published in the city of Mexico to 
use this vigorous English, to which a great many wi! 
be found to say “Amen”: Perhaps if the woma: 
had replied that she was a public lecturer on t! 
rights of down-trodden women, an advocate 
bloomer-dress reform, or even a concert-hall singe: 
the court would not have smiled but gone on with h 
business. ‘True, in this generation of female emanci 
pation, when so many women have their time com 
pletely taken in fashionable slumming, attending 
Friday morning clubs, and discussing the ameliora 
tion of the sex, it does sound strange to hear a woman 
plead guilty to the crime of being a wife and mothe: 
This occupation, in the sense that the world has 
known it for ages, is becoming old-fashioned and out 
of date. The new fads which have grown up leav: 
no room for the cradle and trundle bed. Girls ar 
being trained to believe that for several thousand 
years man has exercised an autocratic authority ove! 
the weaker sex and they are taught to write essays 
and make speeches on what is termed equal rights. 
Let us hope, though, that the race of the old-fash 
ioned womanly women is not to be immediately ex 
tinct. Let women pride themselves on being good 
wives and good mothers. Laying aside as rather out 
of date the commands for woman to obey man in al! 
things, it certainly is still not inconsistent for woman 
to obey her highest instincts, which are maternal! 
The El Paso judge ought on reflection to be thankful! 
to have met a woman in his court whose highest 
ambition was to be a good wife and mother. 
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Bearing and the of the Child Is Woman's Wisdom.”’— 


Uriginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A PEEP AT MIDNIGHT. 
Luna looked in at a window, 
With her brightest, sweetest smile, 
Peeping through an open doorway, 
And laughing all the while 
At a picture “ fit for a painter” 
Of an infant sweetly sleeping, 
Pillowed on a faithful playmate 
Of canine care and keeping. 
Sleep held the curtained eyelids 
In loving close embrace, 
While the heroic guardian 
Kept loyally his place ; 
both child and dog slept peacefully 
As the moon came slowly in, 
Remarking as she crept away, 
“ As yet how [ree from sin.” 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
+++ + + 
FOOD FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
BREAKFAST. 

\ cup of milk to drink,—warm preferably,—with 
cocoa added, if wanted. <A cereal, wheat or oatmeal 
that has been we/7 cooked—to be served with cream, 
half a cupful at least. Well-made whole-meal bread 
with as much good butter as may be desired. Broil- 
ed or baked fish and stewed potatoes. Tokay or 
white grapes, or a sweet orange. If fresh fruit is not 
to be had, use stewed fruit. 

DINNER. 

1. Mutton broth, with a little rice added. The 
broth should be made the day before, and set to 
cool over night. Remove the fat, next day, and boil 
the rice tender in the broth, first adding sufficient 
boiling water to the broth before bringing it to the 
boiling point, then adding the rice in order to replace 
evaporation and keep the original quantity. Some 
of the salts of rice are thus made available, and this 
is an important consideration when preparing food 
for school children. 

2. Broiled beefsteak, 
neither raw nor overdone. 

3. Baked potatoes, a generous supply, to be served 
just as soon as possible after they are baked through, 


that is tender and juicy; 


in order that they may be mealy and easily digested- 
They should be baked in an intensely hot oven, suffi- 
ciently so to bake a medium sized potato in thirty 
minutes. 

4. Stewed celery: the sauce to be made of half of 
the water in which the celery has been cooked, and 
half of milk; this is to be thickened with a little 
flour rubbed smooth in butter. 

5. A light dessert, such as grapes, fruit jelly 
(gelatine), oranges, apples, whipped cream and 
zephyrettes, or something equally easy to digest. 
Reserve heavy desserts—indeed, heavy foods of all 
kinds—for feast-days, Saturdays and holidays, when 
dinner is followed by play. 

SUPPER. 

Toasted whole-meal or white bread, to be served 
with butter, or to be dipped and softened in hot sea- 
oned milk. Macaroni, to be steamed or cooked 
tender in boiling water and then simmered for half 
an hour in milk, to which has been added salt, some 
cream, if available, a heaping teaspoonful of flour, 
rubbed smooth in a little cold milk, a small quantity 
of butter, and, if liked, a tablespoonful of grated 
cheese. The macaroni, with cheese or without, sup- 
plies proteid food, which should never be given to 
young school children in the form of meat at supper. 
A light sponge-cake, or old-fashioned honey or 
molasses cake, and stewed fruit for dessert, with milk 
or cocoa to drink if wanted.— Boston Cooking School 


Magazine. 
++ + + + 


IN MOTHER’S ROOM. 


An infant should sleep uninterruptedly from ten or 
eleven in the evening to five in the morning. 


When putting children in bed, do not allow them 
to play in bed, as is frequently the custom, but in- 
struct them that the bed is the place for sleep, and 
by this method they will close their eyes at once and 
soon be asleep. 

Few things prove more hurtful to infants than the 


common method of sweetening their food. It entices 
them to take more than they ought to do, which 
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makes them grow fat and bloated. It is pretty cer- 
tain if the food of children was quite plain that they 
would never take more than enough. 


Blessed indeed are the two loving old souls who 
have journeyed so many miles and are coming up to 
the Gate together in the comforts of their own home. 
But this blessed privilege is only granted to a few, in 
comparison to the many. More often one is carried 
up the heights, while the other is left to journey on 
alone through the valley. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE PITTER PATTER OF LITTLE FEET. 


No sweeter sound comes from the street 
Than the pitter patter of little feet, 
Whether in silken garb and gown, 

Or the waif who wanders up and down 
Without knowing where to eat or sleep, 
Or who their watch and care will keep 
With faces soiled, or clean or neat, 

No sound more welcome the ear to greet 
Than the pitter patter of little feet. 


Those little feet now on the way 
To a world of active work or play, 
Seeking a path wherin to begin 
To lead a life of worth or sin, 

In sympathy with human life, 

Its joys, its sorrows and its strife, 
Dear little feet how rich a treat, 
Lovers of children long to meet 
The pitter patter of little feet. 


The little feet that soon must go 

And walk in paths of grief and woe, 

Or into those of worth and might, 
Where those who go may walk upright, 
And tread the paths of wisdom’s ways, 
Leading up to a realm of endless days, 
How much of honor, how much of cheat, 
Will it be theirs now and then to meet 
The pitter patter of little feet. 


An appeal on high perhaps may tell 
Whether for ill, or whether for well, 
Work for duty, faith in God, 
That frail humanity’s chastening rod, 
In wisdom's ways, may be laid down, 
In the hope of receiving a well-earned crown, 
That the blessings of heaven may promptly greet, 
In winter’s cold and summer's heat, 
The pitter patter of little feet. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
++ + + + 


Those who believe in giving babies and small chil- 
dren a taste of everything on the family table, or in 
allowing them to have a piece of cake or pie for 
hourly luncheons, should study carefully the advice 
of Dr. Meigs in an extract from “ Babyhood.” Every 
mother should treasure his words: “It is in the giv- 
ing of only very simple food that lies the secret of 
success in bringing up children,”—Health., 
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BABY BUNN. 


Winsome Baby Bunn! 
Brighter than the stars that rise 
In the dusky evening skies, 
Browner than the robin’s wing, 
Clearer than the woodland spring 
Are the eyes of Baby Bunn! 

Winsome Baby Bunn! 


Smile, mother, smile! 
Thinking softly all the while 
Of a tender, blissful day, 
When the dark eyes, so like these, 
Of the cherub on your knees, 
Stole your girlish heart away. 
Oh! the eyes of Baby Bunn! 
Rarest mischief will they do, 
When once old enough to steal 
What their fathtr stole from you! 
Smile, mother, smile ! 


Winsome Baby Bunn! 
Milk-white lilies half unrolled, 
Set in calyces of gold, 

Cannot make his forehead fair, 

With its rings of yellow hair! 

Scarlet berry cleft in twain, 

By a wedge of pearly grain, 

Is the mouth of Baby Bunn! 
Winsome Baby bunn! 


Weep, mother, weep, 
For the little one asleep, 
With its head against your breast ! 
Never in the coming years, 
Though he seek for it with tears, 
Will he find so sweet a rest, 
Oh, the brow of Baby Bunn! 
Oh, the scarlet mouth of Bunn! 
One must wear its crown of thorns, 
Drink its cup of gall must one! 
Though the trembling lips shall shrink, 
White with anguish as they drink, 
And the temple sweat with pain— 
Drops of blood like purple rain— 
Weep, mother, weep ! 


Winsome Baby Bunn! 
Not the sea-shell’s palest tinge, 
Not the daisy’s rose-white fringe, 
Not the softest, faintest glow 
Of the sunset on the snow, 
Is more beautiful and sweet 
Than the wee pink hands and feet 
Of the little Baby Bunn— 
Winsome Baby Bunn! 
Feet like these may lose the way, 
Wandering blindly from the right ; 
Pray, and sometimes will your prayers 
Be to him like golden stairs 
Built through darkness into light. 
Oh, the dimpled feet of Bunn, 
In their silken stockings dressed ! 
Oh, the dainty hands of Bunn, 
Hid like rose-leaves in your breast! 
These shall grasp as jewels rare, 
But to find them empty air; 
Those shall falter many a day, 
Bruised and bleeding by the way, 
Ere they reach the land of rest! 
Pray, mother, pray! 
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ACROSS THE RIVER JORDAN. 


“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wishful eye 
lo Canaan’s fair and happy land, 


Where my possessions lie.””-—{Samuel Stennett 


But who will go with me across 
To Eternity’s far shore, 

Who help to take and bear the cross 
Our Savior meckly bore ? 


lhe Jordan bank of mortal base, 
The earthly side of the river, 
Ilave riches rare kept full in place 
From the hands of a bounteous giver: - 
Life, and love, and health, and wealth, 
Are freely framed and tendered, 
Isut may not well be had by stealth, 
Or without service rendered. 


Che shores where chilling wind and storm 
slow bold and rage intensely 

Ilave recompenses light and warm, 
brightening the air immensely ; 

Chere are breezes foul, and breezes fair, 
lhere are hearts anear to breaking, 

lhere are souls as pure as morning air 
‘That should be free from pain and aching 


‘ The death’s cold floods” of Jordan’s stream, 
Floating out to the Eternal 

Kealms of vision, like a dream, 
Of coming life supernal; 

The River Jordan in its flow 
From this world to a new one, 

With the guide of conscience as we go, 
Cannot fail to be a true one. 


While faith and hope still look away 
Beyond the river’s flowing, 

To realms of everlasting day, 
Whence Christian life is going, 


Where the oars of the ferryman grim are heard, 


With his sepulchral “ Steady,” 
Without other sound, or sign, or word, 
Save the monotone of “ Ready.” 


“ Ready ” for all who come on board, 
Whether jubilant, worn, or weary, 
Looking to mansions of the Lord, 
With hopeful hearts and cheery, 
While sluggards halt, and faint, and wait 


For protection and a cordon, 
Fearing to pass the ferry gate 
On the shores of the River Jordan. 


Oh, the Jordan’s banks on which we stand 
And “ cast a wishful eye 
To Canaan’s fair and happy land, 
Where rich possession lie; ” 
Possessions to be earned on earth 
At the hand of an Almighty giver, 
It is ours to win either shame, or worth, 
This side of Jordan’s River. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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THE SUNDAY DINNER. 

The modern Sunday dinner is such a comfortable 
and well-established institution that only through the 
pages of some old book can we be made to realize 
that the Sunday dinner of the past was of a very dif- 
ferent kind. The recent reprint of a cookery book of 
1805, the Pocumtuc Housewife, has something to say 
on this subject: 

“Some families like to get up a great dinner on 
Sundays and have friends who drive to Meeting from 
a distance come in for the Nooning. ‘There is no ob- 
jection to this if everything is prepared the day be- 
fore. The meat should be plain Roast so that it can 
be started and left. A young child can tend the 
Spit while the rest of the family is away. In winter 
the Pyes should be put on the hearth before Meet- 
ing, so as to thaw gradually. If you wish to avoid 
the necessity of keeping any one at home get some 
porridge or brewis and cold meat. This with Pye is 
enough for any one on a leisure day.” 

lormerly the occupants of the pews absorbed the 
utterances from the pulpit with more deference than 
is commonly paid the teachers of the present day, 
but there was little opportunity then for lay preach- 
ing compared with that which is afforded by the mul- 
tiplicity of services to-day. With the Sunday school, 
special prayer meetings and Christian Endeavor soci- 
eties there are many persons to whom Sunday is any- 
thing but a day of rest. This activity justifies a 
generous kind of feeding, but while the food should 
he sustaining it should be simple and easy of diges- 
tion. Had more cheerful meals been served on this 


Songs of the Home in the Home, Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything.”’ the 
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day in the ancient times, perhaps the theology might 
not have had so severea tone. If only some records 
had been made of cause and effect, insufficient or 
indigestible food, cold meeting houses and long 
sermons might be found to have had more than 
a remote connection with sundry cases of quick 
consumption or lung fever such as often depleted 
congregations. 

Which is nearer right, the austerity of the past or 
the lavishness of the present? How far is the pres- 
ent custom warranted by the needs of the times, or 
to what extent does it interfere with the spirit of the 
day of rest? These questions trouble many consci- 
entious persons. They must be settled in the in- 
dividual household; no one can decide them for 
another. 

Our foremothers set apart Saturday as their baking 
day. We do not attempt to prepare so much food in 
advance as they did, but on this day our largest 
orders frequently are given to the grocer and market- 
man. This custom prolongs the day’s work of the 
grocer’s clerks and boys in our large cities till so late 
an hour on Saturday night that we need not wonder 
if they do not attend church. Surely here is a chance 
for reform. 

We may also plan better than we sometimes do, so 
that a single pair of hands may quickly prepare the 
Sunday dinner to its last detail. It should be ample 
and satisfying, and yet simple. Its attractiveness 
should consist, not in many courses of elaborate com- 
pounds, but in its careful preparation and in some of 
the rarer foods of the season. Alas! that in these 
times of rapid transportation everything is in season 
all the year around. The dinner for each of the fifty- 
two Sundays of the year may be made a thanksgiv- 
ing for some one of our prized foods. Let the first 
taste for the season of asparagus, or strawberries and 
of other vegetables and fruits come on this day. Far 
better let children look forward to Sunday for the 
sake of the good dinner than with the dread which 
children often had for the day when it was kept too 
rigidly; not that the dinner should be the only at- 
tractive feature of the day, but we need not be afraid 
of recognizing the needs of our physical natures on 
this day. 

How far to encourage Sunday visiting is a question 
for each household to settle for itself. The day 
should be given to worship, rest and home. In the 
busy whirl of American life the members of a family 
are separated in offices, shops or schools for six days 
of the week, and the seventh is the only time they 
have for real acquaintance with each other. More- 
over, Sunday is the hardest day of the week for the 
homeless one, and surely there is nothing amiss in 
“setting the solitary in families” on this day. The 
college professor who brings a half-dozen homesick 
students around his table for the Sunday dinner may 
be doing his Christian duty more fully than by hav- 
ing aclass in the Sunday school. Some one has said 
that one of the greatest needs of our time is “a sort 
of secular Sunday in the middle of the week.” Until 
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labor are better adjusted, lenience should be shown 
toward the right kind of social life on Sunday, espe 
cially for those who earn their bread. 

Whatever our creed we may all agree that the Sun 
day dinner should be prepared with a minimum of 
work on that day; and this should be looked to as 
carefully where there are many servants as where 
there are none. Moreover, it should be a simple, 
nutritious, appetizing meal, served without haste an 
eaten with due remembrance of the Giver of all good 
things. 


* + 


OF SORROW. 


Think not the sorrow that is deep to gauge 
With the light plummet idle hands employ ; 
Think not the fires of anguish to assuage 
Nor feel the flames thou goest to destroy 
Who would come to others’ aid 
Must the price of grief have paid; 
Who would play the pilot’s part 
Must the way have got by heart; 
Who would be another’s guide 
Must by pain be qualified. 


—Ella Fuller Maitland 


UNFINISHED LIVES. 


There are no lives unfinished, incomplete, 

God gives each man at birth some work to do, 
Some precious stone of strange, prismatic hue 
To carve and polish, till it shall be meet 

To place within His temple, still and sweet. 

Ere that be done the soul may not pass through 
The door to grander worlds, to aim more true, 
To wider life with love’s sweet joys replete. 
And if the working time be short, and earth 
With its dear human ties be hard to leave, 

Be sure that God, whose thought hath given the birt! 
Still holds for thee the best thou canst receive : 
Be sure the soul in passing through that door, 
Though losing much, gains infinitely more. 


—Christian Leader 


A PRAYER FOR REST. 


Give me Thy rest, O Lord! 

Breathe on my restless heart and weary brain 
With gentle, soothing power. 

Oh, touch the jarring springs of life, 

Which burn with fevered longing’s impotence, 
And that Almighty touch 

Shall bring me peace and power and rest, 

Like tender childhood’s sweet untroubled calm. 


Oh, for Thy perfect rest, 

The rest that triumphs over human woe 
By faith’s clear vision 

Of unending rest from pain; 

Allied with powers to work and think ; 
And in that holy atmosphere 

To find the goal we hoped to reach 

In God's Divine hereafter. 


ney some such breathing place is given us or the hours of 
5 
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INSECT PESTS. 

NSECTS possess marvellous fecundity, and hence 
the necessity for repressive measures used pro- 
perly, carefully and frequently. While we are 
killing one stage, the others may be hatching 

out, so that unless we repeat the remedy we may 
have a new crop that will do almost as much damage 
as the previous one. There are probably sixty differ- 
ent species that may be included under household 
sects. They are not all inhabitants of the house, 
but in one way or another find their way there and 
therefore interest us. Nothing short of labor and 
trouble will avail to rid us of them. Any good col- 
lection of United States mosquitoes would number 
ty distinct species, this being the number so far 
ribed; though in all probability our country 
yuld atford twice that number. Mosquitoes abound 
in the Arctic regions and are exceedingly annoying 
to travelers in cold countries, biting there with such 
severity that people returning from Alaska bear the 
marks, in some cases, for several years thereafter. 
All mosquitoes live in stagnant water and commonly 
undergo their transformations in rain barrels, sewage 
water, cesspools and drains. A female mosquitoe’s 
egg mass will contain 500 eggs laid together and 
tloating on the surface of the water, to which the 
mass is impervious. The young hatch out of the 
egg mass in about sixteen hours. The larva breathe 
through little tubes which they stick up out of the 
water, remaining under water for probably a minute. 
A blacking-box lid containing kerosene and fastened 
upon the end of a broomstick thrust under mosqui- 
toes upon wall or ceiling causes them to drop in and 
die. ‘The draining of all marshy places (where the 
mosquitoes undergo their transformations) also de- 
stroys them. Another method is putting kerosene 
on the water, the film from which not only kills the 
eggs when the female deposits the egg mass on the 
water, but also kills the young larva. An ounce of 
kerosene to fifteen square feet of surface is a very 
good proportion. Dragon flies destroy a great many 
mosquitoes both in the larval and perfect state. 

The flea infests the dog and cat, and when we 
walk over the floor of an infested house, jumps up on 
our ankles and wrists and bites very voraciously. 
The flea undergoes its transformations in various 


mats that cats or dogs sleep on. Against all house- 
hold insect pests one of the greatest preventives is 
absolute cleanliness, by getting rid of all dust, filling 
up all cracks in the floor, house-cleaning, and taking 
up carpets twice a year. A good fleabane is pyre- 
thrum powder, which should be plentifully applied 
to dog or cat thus infested, wrapping the animal in a 
towel (to exclude the air) for say half an hour; then 
removing the towel, when the fleas will be found 
dead in great numbers. 

Putting meat on fly paper is practically useless. 
The only fleas caught in that way are those acciden- 
tally jumping on it. Put some kerosene in the little 
tin tray of a carpet sweeper and wheel over the car- 
pet, when the flees are carried in and killed by the 
kerosene. Or wrap sticky fly paper on the ankles 
and march up and down the room, when the fleas 
jump up and are caught in great quantities upon the 
paper. Ina flea-ridden college, the janitor in that 
way quickly banished the pest—putting on thick rub- 
ber boots before attaching the fly paper. The house 
flea is the species that infests cats and dogs ; although 
there is another species sometimes found on man. 

The house fly is extremely annoying and very im- 
portant among household insects, as they settle. on 
all kinds of refuse matter (which may be loaded 
with bacteria ), fly into the house and alight on food, 
and carry, in all probability, such diseases as yellow 
fever, cholera, etc. While the common species does 
not bite, an allied species, much resembling it does, 
and sometimes carries contagious matter and injects 
it under the skin. Removal of all food or other mat- 
ter to attract the house fly is one of the best preven- 
tives. They may be excluded by screens. Flies 
undergo their transformations in horse manure, and 
by destroying it the larva are destroyed. In the 
future we will have automobile wagons, trolly cars 
and fewer horses used in cities, when a house fly 
will be almost a thing of the past. From egg to 
perfect state is about ten days. A number of gener- 
ations thus appear in a single season, which will 
account for the enormous swarms seen. Another 
species of fly is found in houses, but only inciden- 
tally. Sometimes it is very destructive—wantonly 
so—eating clothes or like articles and damaging 
them so that they are absolutely worthless. 

The pavement ant swarms sometimes in enormous 
numbers. It does not do a great amount of harm, 
but people want to get rid of them, one method 
being scalding with boiling water. Into the burrows 
of the species have bisulphide of carbon poured, and 
then fill up the crack, which kills great numbers of 
them. Pour one-half ounce to an ounce into the hill 
or cracks or crevices where they are and immedi- 
ately cork them up. The black ant is equally com- 
mon with the little red species, and the remedies are 
practically the same as those just indicated. 

To destroy the common cockroack requires abso- 
lute cleanliness, entire absence of food material, and 
the filling up with plaster of paris of all cracks around 
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sinks, floors, loose washboards, or anything of that 
kind. All their abiding places should be closed up, 
and various poisons are effective after that—chietly 
phosphorus paste and preparations containing arsen- 
ic. Sometimes traps are used, the insects going into 
them and being killed when caught. A good supply 


of borax powder around along the edges of the wash- 
board and all around the floor is a good method of 
keeping this species in check; but the pest can be 
entirely obviated by preventing exposure of scraps 
to feed on and by filling up all cracks so that they 
have no abiding place.—Prof. Henry Skinner. 


PickeD Up IN THE FAmiLty LiviINnG 
LICATIONS OF THE DAY HAVE 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


RooM, AFTER THE Pup- 
3EEN READ AND RELEGATED 


The Bathtub. 


If a bathtub is zinc-lined, it can be made to look 
like a silver tub if rubbed vigorously with a cloth 
moistened by kerosene. In fact a housekeeper would 
do well to see that such a tub gets a weekly rub of 
this kind all through the year. That distressing wa- 
ter mark which occurs often in the tub of the best- 
regulated families needs to be watched, and it can 
surely be avoided by the weekly kerosene rub. If the 
tub is marble, and has been discolored by drippings 
from the faucet, scour it with pulverized chalk, moist- 
ened with ammonia. Another good way to clean 
marble is to use a strong solution of washing soda, 
into which a little whiting has been dissolved. Cover 
the marble with the mixture, and let it remain on for 
about an hour. Then rub it off, and polish the mar- 
ble with alcohol. 


Necessity of Cover During Sleep. 

The object is simply this: Nature takes the time 
when one is lying down to give the heart a rest, and 
that organ, consequently, makes ten strokes less a 
minute than when one is in an upright posture. Mul- 
tiplying that by sixty minutes and it is six hundred 
strokes. Therefore, in eight hours spent in lying 
down the heart is saved nearly five thousand strokes, 
and as the heart pumps six ounces of blood with each 
stroke, it lifts thirty thousand ounces less of blood in 
a night of eight hours spent in bed than when one is 
in an upright position. As the blood flows so much 
more slowly through the veins while one is lying 
down, one must supply then with extra coverings the 
warmth usually furnished by circulation.—Popular 
Science News. 


The Mushroom. 
Fads have their day in foods as well as in other 


things. The mushroom fad is now on. Clubs are 
springing up all over the country for the study of this 
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monstrosity of quick growth. ‘The very name mush 
room has always suggested to our minds something 
unstable, abnormal, if not actually a diseased growth, 
We never did like mushrooms anyway, and alway 
push them to one side when served with our beefsteak, 
so we are not displeased to see that the report of thy 
recent concluded investigations of the physiologica| 
properties of the edible mushrooms by the American 
Physiological Society completely disproves the * ve 
etable-beefsteak”’ idea that we see and hear so much 
about recently.—Pacific Health Journal. 


Useful Oils. 


The men and women of ancient Greece and th: 
famous beauties of every clime always always unde1 
stood the use of oil in the toilet. When animal « 
is used, it clogs up the pores and renders the ski 
coarse; but vegetable oils, such as the Greeks used, 
feed the skin. There are many skins that do not 
need lubrication after a bath; but there are 
others which are benefited by the use of fine veget 
ble oil, such as almond cream, which furnishes fo 
to the skin, and is a powerful aid in the fight against 
wrinkles, 

Cocoanut-oil is always good. It is agreeably fi 
grant, and the pores of the skin absorb it so that it 
leaves no trace on the clothing, as a cream made ot 
an animal fat certainly would. ‘There is nothing 
restful after a long shopping tramp, or a walk in th 
fields and woodlands, as a thorough rubbing of th 
stiffened joints and limbs with this fragrant cocoa 
butter. It is also good for a lame shoulder or a sti 
neck caused by a cold, or for pains caused by bend 
ing over, writing, or sewing. For this purpose add 
few drops of spirit of camphor to the cocoanut-oil. 

When the skin is dry, pure olive-oil may be us 
with the best results. It should be carefully rubl: 
into the joints, and applied in such a manner as 
leave no trace on a cambric handkerchief that 
afterwards passed over the skin. 

Vaseline should not be used on the skin. Becaus: 
of its tendency to increase the growth of the hair, it 
is a valuable oil for the scalp; but for this reason it 
should never be used upon the face or arms. ‘Ther: 
is little doubt that the improper use of vaseline is the 
cause of much of the annoying superfluous hair whic! 
has in recent years made the business of operatin; 
electricians a profitable one. 

Glycerine is an oil which is often irritating to th: 
skin, though it is frequently recommended for its 
healing qualities. It should never be used unless it 
is mixed with one-half its bulk of rose-water. Even 
when diluted in this way, there are some complex 
ions that will not bear it. 

Almond cream and almond meal are always sale, 
and are excellent flesh foods, though more expensive 
than cocoanut-oil and olive-oil. 

French e/egantes use pistachio meal for the purpose 
of keeping their complexions soft and their muscles 
plump.—New York Tribune. 
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The person who would become beautiful must 
recognize every law of health, must carefully scruti- 
nize every habit of life. Adequate sleep as well as 
abundant exercise, proper diet, and the daily bath, 
must be recognized as essential, for sleep is nature’s 
vreat restorer and healer. Anabundance of fresh air 
in the dwelling night and day, proper clothing, espe- 
cially the avoidance of overheating the body with 
excessive clothing, and the selection of the right ma- 
terials to suit the varying atmospheric conditions, are 
il matters worthy of consideration by one whose 
ideal is beauty.—Good Health, 


Water-Drinking. 

“There are few people, we think, who thoroughly 
realize the value of water as a beverage, or who know 
how to obtain the greatest advantage from it. ‘The 
efiects produced by the drinking of water * * * 

ary with the manner in which it is drunk. If, for 
instance, a pint of cold water be swallowed at a large 
draught, or if it be taken in two portions with a short 
interval between, certain definite results follow— 
eliects which differ from those which would have re- 

ulted from the same quantity taken by sipping. 
Sipping is a powerful stimulant to the circulation, a 
thing which ordinary drinking is not. During the 
ict of sipping, the action of the nerve which slows the 
beats of the heart is abolished, and as a consequence 
that organ contracts much more rapidly, the pulse 
beats more quickly, and the circulation in various 
parts of the body is increased. In addition to this, 
we find that the pressure under which the bile is 
ecreted is raised by the sipping of fluid. And here 

. point which might well be noted by our readers: 
A glass of cold water, slowly sipped, will produce 
rreater acceleration of the pulse for a time than will 
i glass of wine or spirits taken at a draught. In this 
connection, it may not be out of place to mention 
that sipping cold water will often allay the craving 
for alcohol in those who have been in the habit of 
taking too much of it, and who may be endeavoring 
to reform, the effect being probably due to the stimu- 
lant action of the sipping.” —People’s Health Journal. 


Old Shoes and Rice. 

“Friends of the Family Are Requested Not to 
rhrow Rice or Sling Around Old Shoes.” ‘That is a 
notice that is not to appear on some wedding cards 
that are to be out before long, but the paterfamilias 
is thinking it to himself every time he thinks of the 
wedding that is to be. ‘What is there in the cus- 
tom?” he says to himself—and to other people, too, 
when he can find a sympathetic listener. “It is 
nothing but a pagan custom, though that would have 
made no difference if there were any reason or sense 
init. It is simply an annoyance, which sometimes 
causes accidents, and is rather a vulgar practice for 
refined people. People are privileged to request 
their friends not to send flowers—a beautiful custom 
—to a funeral; why should they not be privileged to 
ask for the abatement of a veritable nuisance ?”— 
Boston Herald. 


From Everyropy’s TanLe, Swerr Up CAREFULLY 


PRESERVED. 


Long-Distance Marketing. 

Besides the great quantities of fish of one variety 
and another that are sent from here in their respec- 
tive seasons, in boxes, barrels, and refrigerator cars, 
to dealers in places near and far and as distant as 
Chicago, fine fish and lobsters are sent regularly 
from here to individual consumers, including families 
and clubs in many parts of the country. There are 
New York dealers in fish and the various other kinds 
of sea food that have private customers in Chicago 
and St. Louis and other cities as far west as Denver, 
and in cities south as far as Atlanta. 

Soft shell crabs have been shipped for years as far 
west as Chicago, where they are as much appreciated 
as they are here, and further, and their shipping radius 
has been gradually extended until they have been 
this year delivered in Spokane. They are shipped 
by express from the great centre of the soft crab 
business, Crisfield, Md. Soft shell crabs have been 
shipped also this year to England.—New York Sun. 
Codfish Cakes. 

One great secret in making nice fish cakes lies in 
having a great deal more potato than fish. Put pieces 
of codfish in water over night (cold water), then boil 
until tender the next morning, changing the water 
once, at least, during the process of boiling. Have 
pared potatoes cooking in another kettle. Chop the 
fish at once while hot, and mash right into the chop- 
ping tray the hot potatoes, not minding if they go 
into the tray in quite a moist state. Melt in quite a 
sizable piece of butter, and if the mixture is at all 
stiff add a little warm milk. It is impossible to indi- 
cate accurately how stiff the preparation should be, 
but while there should be nothing really wet or slushy 
about it, there yet should be a soft, fine consistency 
to it that would seem as if it would remain tender 
after being fried. 


Danger in Tin Cans. 

Open a can of peaches, apricots, cherries or other 
fruit—for all fruit is acidulous—let it stand for some 
time, and the fruit acids and the tin are ready to do 
their work of poisoning. A chemical knowledge that 
tells just how the dangerous compound is created is 
unnecessary to an avoidance of the peril. The rule 
to follow is never to make lemonade or other acid- 
ulated drinks in a tin bucket, nor allow them to stand 
in a vessel of tin; and in case of canned fruits or 
fish, immediately upon opening the can, turn the con- 
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tents out upon an cuitiatinnns plate, or into a dish 
that is made of earthenware or glass. 

Fruits in hermetically sealed cans, if properly pre- 
pared, generate no poison. As soon as opened the 
action of the acid in the tin, with the aid of the at- 
mosphere, begins, and in a short time the result is a 
deadly poison. ‘This brief treatment of the question 
should be remembered by every one, and its instruc- 
tions followed.—Popular Science News. 


The Longevity of Canned Food. 

It is only fair to state that tinned meat still holds 
the record for longevity. Witness the case of that 
preserved mutton vouched for by Dr. Letheby in his 
Cantor lecture, which had been tinned forty-four 
years, and was still in condition at the end of that 
time. Those tins had an adventurous career. In 
1824 they were wrecked in the good ship Fury, and 
cast ashore with other stores on the beach at Prince’s 
Inlet. 

They were found by Sir John Ross eight years 
afterward in a state of perfect preservation, having 
passed through alarming variations of temperature 
annually—from 92 degrees below zero to 80 degrees 
above—and withstood the attacks of savage beasts, 
perhaps of savage men. For sixteen years more 
they lay there broiled and frozen alternately; then 
her Majesty’s ship Investigator came upon the scene, 
and still the contents were in good condition. For 
nearly a quarter of a century they had withstood the 
climatic rigors, and, as was but natural, some of them 
were brought home again, where they lived on in 
honored old age, till they were brought under the 
notice of Dr, Letheby.—Good Words. 


Preservation of Eggs. 

Experiments have been made by Director Strauch, 
of the Agricultural School, in Neisse, Germany, with 
various methods for keeping eggs fresh. At the 
beginning of July twenty fresh eggs were treated by 
each method, and examined at the end of February. 
The results are given below: 

‘Kept in brine: All unfit for use. Not decayed, 
but unpalatable from being saturated with salt. 


Per Cent. Spoiled. 


Wrapped in paper, 
Kept in solution of salicylic acid and glycerin, 
Rubbed with salt, . 
Packed in bran, 
Coated with parafiin, 
Painted with a solution of salicylic acid anit giyceria, 
Immersed in boiling water 12-15 seconds, . ‘ . 
Treated with a solution of alum, 
Kept in a solution of salicylic acid, 
Coated with soluble glass, ‘ : 
Coated with collodion, 
Coated with varnish, 
Rubbed with bacon, 

Packed in wood ashes, ‘ 
Treated with boric acid and soluble glass, 
Treated with potassium permanganate, 
Coated with vaseline and kept in lime water, 
Kept in soluble glass, 


All good 
All very good 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A BIT AND A SUP. 


Brilliantly lighted halls may gleam, 
With costly tableware, 

The Kitchen offering be “a dream,” 
Leading up to a nightmare, 

The viands may be the very best, 
Served on golden platter and cup, 

Without the joys that a dear home nest 
Oft finds in a Bit and a Sup. 


A gourmand may have the richest food, 
But what of the aftermarth ? 

Plain living generates purer blood 
And brains than a high liver hath, 

A plan comes down from higher powers, 
To mankind lifting up 

The happy heart that may be ours, 
With thanks for a Bit and a Sup. 


We may ask the gods for richest fare, 
And of Lethe’s waves a drink, 

And better a Bit and Sup, by far 
Than in dyspepsia’s sea to sink ; 

The blessings of life, when honestly won, 
And food when thankfully eaten, 

With appetite sharp and on the run, 
A Bit and a Sup may not be beaten. 


What would many a man in garish hall, 
Many a woman in silk and lace, 
Give to leave the rout and ball, 
And quietly make change of place ? 
Away from pomp and weary strain, 
To where God’s angels long to come, 
Away from envy, strife and pain, 
Toa Bit and a Sup in a quiet home. 


—Clark W. Bryan 


EFFECT OF COLD ON MEATS, 


For some time careful study has been made in 
Australia and other British colonies to determine th« 
question as to the merits and demerits of frozen 
meats in their food relations, this study being carried 
on in view of the charge sometimes made that frozen 
meat is frequently diseased. The fact, however, ap 
pears to be that less frozen meat is condemned as 
unfit for food than freshly killed carcasses. Jr. 
Brown, an expert connected with the Victorian Agri 
cultural Department, after making a series of exper! 
ments, reports that the carcass of a recently slaugh- 
tered animal, placed, under suitable conditions, in a 
cold chamber, can be kept there indefinitely without 
decomposition, so long as sufficiently low temperature 
is constantly maintained. Although producing no 
chemical alteration, cold induces a physical change 
in the meat. After freezing and then thawing, the 
tissues soften. But cold renders it tenderer and capa- 
ble of easy digestion and absorption. As to whole- 
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someness, the expert pronounces it to be not less so 
than meat not thus treated. The chemical constitu- 
tion of such meat is not different from that of the 
fresh article; it may contain less water, but the water 
derived from ingested meat has no greater food value 
than water taken as such. 


DISEASED AND UNWHOLESOME MEAT. 


The following notes are written with the view of 
drawing attention to the subject of meat in its rela- 
tion to disease. In the following table good meat is 
broadly distinguished from bad, but it must be under- 
stood that the goodness here is simply that of meat 
the healthy nutrition of which has not been impaired, 
while the badness is that of the exact converse. Beef 
is the tlesh especially described, but the standard 
may be applied to other flesh with slight variations : 

BEEF. 
“GOOD” MEAT. 

(olor. —Bright red, “marbled ’’ with fat. No hamor- 

rhagic spots. 


“BAD” MEAT. 
(vlor.—Dusky red or pale, or both; brownish or dis- 
colored patches ; or may be even greenish if putrefactive. 
Hemorrhagic spots frequent. 


MEAT. 
/at—Firm, whitish, with tinge of yellow. Not blood- 
staincd. Containing no jelly or watery juice. 


“RAD” MEAT. 
/at.—Soft, unset, as a rule yellow, and often stained or 
studded with hamorrhagic spots. 
May contain jelly or watery juice. 
“GooD”’ MEAT. 
Sme(l—Fresh and not unpleasant, 
“BAD” MEAT. 
mell.—Sickly, offensive, or of drugs. 
“GOOD” MEAT. 
To tauch.—Firm and elastic. Not wet or sticky. No 
pitting or crackling on pressure. 
“RAD” MEAT. 
/o touch.—Soft, easily torn, wet or sticky. Pitting on 
pressure, 


“GOOD” MEAT, 
/uie.—Bright red in color; sweet and fresh to smell. 
“BAD” MEAT, 
/utce.—Dark in color, or very pale, with bad odor. 
**GOOD” MEAT. 
Taste.—Pleasant. 
“RAD” MEAT. 
Jaste—Absent, or unpleasant. 


Horse-flesh is a dark purple color, has a peculiar 
sickly odor, and is not “ marbled” with fat; the mus- 
cular fibres are much coarser, and the fat a greasy 
yellow. 

Calf-flesh is paler, and not so firm to the touch as 
beef-flesh. 

The flesh of a pig is also paler and less firm, and 
the fat softer than that of the beast. 

Good mutton is in color a duller red, is firm, and 
has a hard, white fat.—Quarterly Medical Journal. 


COOKING BY GAS. 


** All food can be cooked more perfectly and scien- 
tifically over gas than over coal, for the cook has per- 
fect control of the heat. Meats are much better 
broiled or roasted by gas, for the even, steady heat 
retains the juices. Breads, cakes, and pastries can 
be baked more perfectly over gas, for they get done 
through and through, and there is never any danger 
of burning at the top, bottom, or sides. ‘Take angel 
cake, for instance. ‘That needs to be put into a very 
hot oven until it rises. Then the temperature should 
be decidedly lowered, just before removing the cake 
the temperature should be greatly increased, and it 
comes out as light as a feather. Could you regulate 
the heat that way in acoal range? No, and that is 
the reason so few women succeed in baking angel 
cake and lots of other things. 

“Itis next to impossible to make certain fine sauces 
over a coal fire successfully because the heat cannot 
be exactly regulated. Even vegetables are better 
cooked over gas. If every thoughtful woman had to 
do her own cooking a month, and to make her fires 
and clean out her range, there wouldn’t be a coal 
range left in use in this big city. We'd see the dis- 
advantage of coal for cooking purposes quick enough 
then. It is more expensive, harder to manage, dirtier, 
hotter to stand over, and not so satisfactory in results. 

Put a steak to broil over coal and you have to watch 
it every second. Hang one in an upright gas broiler 
and you can do something else, feeling sure that when 
the time comes your steak will be broiled to a turn. 
You could not put a cake or a loaf of bread in a baker 
heated by coal and go next door to visit a neighbor 
feeling sure that it wouldn’t be burned up when you 
returned, but you can do that witha gas range. If mis- 
tresses would put themselves in their cooks’ places, 
gas ranges would supersede those heated by coal en- 
tirely. Food would be so much better cooked, and 
there would be such a saving in time and labor, that 
we would have better cooks and mistresses mentally, 
physically, and morally, and as women are so are the 
men.”—Mrs. Gesive Lemcke. 


DRINKING CONTAMINATED WATER. 


Water that is left standing in the kitchen or bed- 
room, and, above all in the sickroom, over night is 
liable to contamination by the absorption of impurities 
afloat in the air in such rooms, and to be wholly unfit 
for use. No matter that the water is cold even to 
near freezing; it is so much the more liable to absorb 
and hold in solution the foul gases and organic par- 
ticles to which it has been exposed. It is dangerous 
to use such water. Water should not be so left; but 
if it should by chance so be, it should be thrown 
away. Freshly drawn water only should be used for 
culinary purposes, as well as for drinking, whenever 
practicable. Moreover, the faucets over sinks and 
wash basins are always more or less liable to con- 
tamination, hence the first water that flows on open- 
ing them after they have been left all night without 
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—Sanitarian. 


WINES, PICKLES AND CONDIMENTS. 


A desire for condiments, pickles, wines, and many 


unwholesome things, which have not the least food 
property, is cultivated. 


tive fluids. All forms of hypo- and hyper-pepsia is 
the result. When used tor any length of time, the 
nerves become incapable of responding to the nor- 
mal stimuli. The nerve centers that have been 
aroused by fiery and harsh measures are deadened to 
the wholesome, quiet influence brought to bear upon 
them by the natural diet.—Pacific Health Journal. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-baske?. 


432.—A TREE STORY. 
The following “Tree Story” is best adapted for 
use at asmall company comprising an equal number 
of ladies and gentlemen. 

Provide half as many copies of the story as there 
are guests, and the same number of small pencils. 
Attach ribbon bows of various colors to the stories, 
and through the small rings on the ends of the pen- 
cils, tie narrow ribbons corresponding in color to the 
larger bows on the stories. Distribute the stories 
among the ladies, and the pencils among the men, 
and those holding ribbons of corresponding color 
will be partners in the contest which follows. 

At the end of thirty or forty minutes, time is called, 
and the hostess reads the completed story. If de- 
sired, prizes may be awarded to those making the 
best story, and a consolation prize to the unfortunate 
couple whose story is poorest. 


Complete the sentences by inserting in the blank 
spaces, names of trees, as Oak, Pine, Apple, etc. 
Correct spelling is not essential. 


We greatly enjoyed our trip to the ———. Some 


of us hired small boats, while others remained on 
the ———. 


The children had been given a large 


Goop HousEKEEPFING. 


use should always be let tlow away—it is dangerous 
to drink, and unfit for the teakettle or for cooking 
water; even boiled disease germs are unwholesome. 


The effect of this stimula- 
tion is always to deteriorate the quality of the diges- 


JUNE 


of candy, but fearing for their digestions, | 
supplied them liberally with ——— on condition that 
they would eat no more sweets until after luncheon. 
We ate our luncheon at a little hotel near the 
shore, and the landlady insisted upon our registe 


ing. This we did, using a lead pencil, which we 
assured her was quite as good ——— and ink. ‘The 


jolliest member of the party proved to be an — 
in the Presbyterian church, and we decided that |x 
deserved the as a story-teller. The most pop 
ular, and the smartest, young lady in the party wa: 
a great beauty, with — colored hair, a complex 
ion that reminded one of 
Ss as tempting as a 
resembled in color. 
Our menu comprised, among other things, soup, a 
of chickens, — - shortcake, cake, and 
——— sherbet. An occasional ——— gave zest 
the meal. 

A good story was told of old .and the narra 
tor declared that he admired him more than any 
President we have ever had. 

It was altogether a delightful day. We lay in ham 
mocks and rested after luncheon, and when wi 
started home it was observed that the party, a 
whole, did not look so as in the morning, but 
none cared a—— for that. In the morning we had 
laughed at one of the ladies who carried her 
cape, but before we reached home we concluded 
was cold enough for 

The day was sucha great success that I for 
another just like it. Now do 


blossoms, and wit! 
-- which they much 


wonder ? 


—Margaret Burrou 


A SMALL BOY’S MORNING. 
First I thought I'd dig a well, 
And so I took my spade, 
And underneath the apple tree 
A deep round hole I made. 
But though I worked like anything 
Till 1 was stiff and lame, 
I found I couldn't have a we!! 
Because no water came. 


Then I spied a little bird; 
It lay there just as dead! 
And so, without another word, 
I dug a grave instead. 
I put poor birdie in a box, 
And hid it in the ground, 
And heaped the dirt above it close 
And planted flowers round. 


Bird funerals are lots of fun— 
Of course, they’re very sad! 
When I had covered up the bird 
An appetite I had. 
I ate a plate of gingerbread, 
Some bread and butter, too, 
And then I hurried out to find 
Some other things to do. 
—Harper’s Young People. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JUNE, 1898. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


ch issue of Goop HouskKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 


xchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 

iven—as they may desire. save the contributions of Miss MARIA 

PARLOA, all nights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 
Exchanges. 


he applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
rous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 

i to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 

t Many of these applications come trom journals ot acknowl- 

{ merit and high position in their respective hields ot ettort and 
ilness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
eKEEPING. We must, theretore. draw the hne where some 

t may accrue to us from the exchange, and can onlv respond 
vorablyto those appiications on condition of the customary monthly 
lo prevent contusion in our Exchange Department, the 

ot the journat to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 


iny any private address that may be asked tor. 


IN JUNE. 
\liss Maria Parloa contributes a seasonable article 


expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPJNG, entitled “ New 
french Dishes,” which will make pleasant and profit- 
ible reading. Directions are given for the prepara 
tion of several dishes where fruits, flowers and vege- 


tables are combined according to the I’rench method. 


lhe continuation of the series of ‘‘ How to Make 
Money,” by Ruth Hall, has for its subject “ Without 
Homes,” and gives some practical suggestions about 
keeping boarders, and how a boarding-house may be 


conducted at a profit. 


‘When Brown’s Wife was Away,” is a Bean Story, 
ind the mishaps of Mr. Brown are amusingly told as 
he tries to keep house during the absence of Mrs. 
brown. His experience in cooking beans proved a 
valuable lesson to him, and a source of profit to his 
wife. Helen J. O'Donnell is the author, 


Che joy and satisfaction of having an attractive 
veranda is made possible by following the ideas of 
P. ‘Tl. Primrose in an article on ‘‘ Veranda Plants,” 
tor summer day service and pleasure. 


“The Pereginations of Mrs. Litchfield,” or sick of 
home and homesickness, are pleasantly described by 
Susan Brown Robbins. 


Some very seasonable recipes for canning and pre- 
serving are given by Katherine B. Johnson. The 


list comprises fruit conserves, meat sauces and 
pickles, jellies, jams, etc., and the directions are so 
clearly given that any one can readily prepare some 


of the delicious relishes set forth in her article. 


* A Remarkable Cure, Pleasantly and Permanently 
Effected,” is the title of a pleasant little story by 


Anna Johnson. 


Those hard-worked and long-sulfering members of 
the human family, The Feet, receive attention in some 
very excellent advice, which many readers will find 
of much benefit if directions are followed. 

Kleven “Pine Apple Delicacies, all of which are 
well worth trying,” will be found enjoyable to the 
invalid, and to the well members of the household, 


if prepared as described by Adele K. Johason. 


Emma Louise Hauck Rowe gives the first of a 
series on “Soup and Soup Stock,” as taught in the 


cooking school. 


* Random Extracts,” from a housekeeper’s note- 
book, comprises some useful information for all parts 
of the household, as they have been noted down 
by Gabriel, one of Goon popular 


contributors. 


Mrs. Margaret Prescott gives a few ‘ Out-of-the- 
Ordinary Dishes,” to tempt a capricious appetite, 


which invalids will appreciate. 


Other timely and interesting subjects are: ** What 
the Doctor Said,” by Edward Johnson; “A New 
Remedy for Sea Sickness,’ by Nina Gordon; “ Mrs. 
Greenleaf’s Nerves,” by Dorothy Richardson; “Fresh 
Figs,” by F. M.; and Elderberries,” by Josephine 


Detmar. 


The regular departments are as complete and in- 


teresting as ever. 


The original verse includes several poems by 
Clark W. Bryan, a frontispiece, “The Cooking 
School,” “Getting One’s Name in the Papers,” “‘ At 
Last,” and “Among those Present,” are from his 
pen. The other subjects and contributors to this de- 
partment being: ‘The Rose,” by J. B. M. Wright; 
“The Robbin’s Return,” by Jessie S. Victor; “The 
Unexpected Guest,” by Bertha L. Corbett. 
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The Study of the Child. 

THE STuDY OF THE CHILD. A brief treatise on the Psychol- 
ogy of the Child, with Suggestions for Teachers, Students 
and Parents. A well presented duodecimal volume of over 
200 pages. By A. R. Taylor, ’h D., President of the State 
Normal School of Kansas. Edited by that eminent Educa- 
tional authority, William T. Harris. 


THE Stupy OF THE CHILD appears as one of the 
International Educational series, and is an exceed- 
ingly valuable work, alike for the home and the rap- 
idly broadening field of School, technically speaking. 
It is at once a thoughtful, dignified and exhaustive 
work, full of rich specimens of wealth of lessons 
dug from carefully worked mines of observation, ex- 
perience and application. It should be in the hands 
of parents, broadly speaking, and many of the valu- 
able suggestions memorized and treasured, are a safe 
guide to follow in both the home and school fields of 
entire preparation for future honorable and prosper- 
ous living. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Uncle Robert’s Geography. 


UncLE Ropert’s GEOGRAPHY II. ON THE 
Francis W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm. 
Appleton Home Reading Book series. 


FARM. By 
One of the 


On THE Farm is a tastefully presented volume of 
excellent home flavor text, anda wealth of illustra- 
tion to interest and charm the lover of nature, not 
only those connected with farm life, but of all out of 
doors as well. It is one of those books to have close 
at hand, to pick up and read a chapter or two, when 
troubled with a fit of the blues, or when there is not 
time to read an essay or a sermon, it being, in brief, 
both of these when read rightfully. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Arachne, An Historical Romance. 


ARACHNE, AN HISTORICAL KOMANCE. By George Ebess. 
Translated by Mary J. Safford, from the German. Two vol- 
umes. Crown, 16mo., printed in very clear and neat typo- 
graphical dress, paper covered. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The historical romances of George Ebess are al- 
ways welcome literary features with those who have 
followed his scholarly career of research into the 
fields of Kgyptology and early age history. Espe- 
cially are his works welcomed and eagerly read by 
the student and admirer of legendary lore, when 
presented so clearly and perfectly as in his works of 
combined fact and fiction, and when his works go 


JuNR 


into the publisher’s hands from so perfect transla- 
tion as those of Miss Mary J. Safford. Arachne is 
an exceedingly interesting recital, having to do with 
the of late, so interesting subject of old-time Art, 
combined with scientific recital, religious discussion 
and ethical problems in connection with the Alexan 
drian eras of industries and glories, giving to the 
reader prominent data of ancient history, carefull, 
related, forcibly expressed, and pleasingly presented 
to the English-reading public, by the translation 
from the original German tongue. ‘The student in 
the amphitheatre of historical romance cannot we|| 
find more, not only interesting or fascinating lite: 
ary effort, either for entertainment or instruction, 
than in the doings of the old-time order, to be had 
from a perusal of Arachne. 


The Man Who Outlived Himself. 


Tue Man Wuo Ovttivep By Albion W 
Tourgee, author of “A Fool's Errand: By One of th 
Fools,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 215 pages. New York 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Three stories, each of a few chapters, have been 
combined in this volume, to which the first and 
longest of the narratives gives the title. The other 
titles are “ Poor Joel Pike” and “The Grave of 
Tante Angelique.” Each is told in the excellent 
manner in which Judge Tourgee always tells a story 
or writes a descriptive article, or a dissertation on 
social conditions. His characters are always we! 
drawn, and those which are here introduced are no 
exception to the rule. The three stories which have 
been combined in the volume are wholly unlike in 
conception, characterization, or detail, and the reade: 
can only wish, as the end is reached, that thei 
number had been increased. 


Evelyn Innes. 


EVELYN INNES. A so-called novel. By George Moore. A 
handsome 12mo. volume of close type and half a thousand 
or so pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

A story of lust and licentious suggestion, faintly 
concealed behind a thin veil of stage musical mon 
strosites and theatrical glamor and galore, discredit 
able at once to both author and publishers. It is not 
alone the dime novel and other cheap publications, 
that sow the pestilent seeds of moral distemper and 
disease broadcast. ‘These are forcibly added to 
when covered with the gauze of respectable parent 
age and handling and supplemented by the name 
of popular writers, are suggestive panderers to vice 
and wickedness while the purveyors of righteous 
ness and peace are allowed to pass by on the other 
side of the highway of literary appeal. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 


THE MILLIONAIRE. By F. F. Frankfort John of Strath- 
bourne, by R. D. Chitwoods. 
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CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department Is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hun- 
baRD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order. or 
P. O. money order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan Company, 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
woth the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
iddress label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop Hous&KEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
ontinued, All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 | 24 or 3d $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
cover or 

One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67.50 Cover 80.00 

One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 terete 37.50 Page, 45 00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, Io per cent 
on rv “ 
Above, P 


Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 


12 20 


od Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tlsing correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLIsHERs, 


39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MASss. 


“*AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


“IF YOU SEE IT IN THE SUN IT'S SO.” 
No one makes a mistake who subscribes to GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
—New York Sun. 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 


The pub'ishers of Goon HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the tine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Kepublican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION, 


Goop HOovuSEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 
AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goopv HOUSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel 
lent periodicals of the land-—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial 

ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 

Goop HousrEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare,and that publication always livesup toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication —The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goon HousEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and al) the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization 
Goop HouskKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 


Goop HovuskEKEEPING is one of the most useful monthly maga 
zines published in this country, and should be in every household. 
—Aiken (S. C.) Recorder. 

Many people know the delights of good housekeeping, but all do 
not know,—‘'the more is the pity” —the enjoyment as well as profit 
to be derived from Goop HouSEKEEPING.—Times and News Letter, 
Westfield, Mass. 

We know of no better magazine than Goop HOUSEKEEIING. 
Matters of general household interest always receive liberal and 
judicial treatment in this model publication —The Canadian States- 
man, Bowmanville, Can. 

The high literary merit of the articles published in Goop House. 
KEEPING—the world wide reputation of its contributors - places this 
publication in the list of magazines where few can be entered. In its 
class it ranks with Harper’s and the Century—is to the housewife 
what these are to the literary man.—New England Grocer. 

Goop HouseEKEEPING is one of the best household periodicals in 
the country. Every department of the household is covered by con 
tributions that are not theoretical but practical, and the housewife 
whose ambition is to make her home a model one cannot afford to 
miss the hundreds of suggestions, hints and receipts that are to be 
found every month in this magazine.—The Independent, Madison 
Seuth Dakota. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


GROWING OLD. 


Softly, oh softly, the years have swept by thee, 
Touching thee lightly with tenderest care; 
Sorrow and death they have often brought nigh thee, 
Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear. 
Growing old gracefully, 
Gracefully fair. 


Far from the storms that are lashing the ocean, 
Nearer each day to the pleasant home light; 
Kar from the waves that are big with commotion, 
Under full sail and the harbor in sight. 
Growing old gracefully, 

Cheerful and bright. 


Past all the winds that were adverse and chilling, 
Past all the islands that lured thee to rest, 
Past all the currents that lured thee unwilling 
Far from thy course to the land of the Blest. 
Growing old peacefully, 
Peaceful and blest. 


Never a feeling of envy or sorrow 
Where the bright faces of children are seen; 
Never a year from the young wouldst thou borrow- 
Thou dost remember what lieth between; 
Growing old willingly, 
Thankful, serene. 


Rich in experience that angels might covet, 
Rich in a faith that hath grown with the years, 
Kich in a love that grew from and above it, 
Soothing thy sorrows and hushing thy fears. 
Growing old wealthily, 
Loving and dear. 


Ifearts at the sound of thy coming are lightened, 
Ready and willing thy hand to relieve; 
Many a face at thy kind word has brightened, 
“It is more blessed to give than receive.” 
Growing old happily, 
Ceasing to grieve. 


E-yes that grow dim to earth and its glory 
Have a sweet recompense youth cannot know; 
Kars that grow dull to the world and its story, 
Drink in the songs that from Paradise flow. 
Growing old graciously, 
Purer than snow. 


—Unknown. 


A SONG FOR MOTHERS. 


O, weary mothers, mixing dough, 
Don't you wish that food would grow ? 
Your lips would smile, I know, to see 
A cookie bush or a pancake tree. 


No hurry, no worry, no boiling pot; 

No waiting to get the oven hot; 

But you could send your child to see 

If the pies had baked on the cherry tree. 


A beefsteak bush would be quite fine; 
bread be plucked from its tender vine ; 
A sponge-cake plant our pet would be, 
We'd read and sew ’neath the muffin tree 


—The Household. 


Goop HousEeKEEPING. 


IN THE HEART OF THE WOODS. 


Such beautiful things in the heart of the woods! 
Flowers and ferns and the soft green moss ; 
Such loves of the birds, in the solitudes, 


Where the swift wings glance, and the tree-tops toss 


Spaces of silence, swept with song, 
Which nobody hears but the God above ; 
Spaces where myriad creatures throng, 
Sunning themselves in His guiding love. 


Such safety and peace in the heart of the woods, 
Far from the city’s dust and din, 
Where passion nor hate of man intrudes, 
Nor fashion nor folly has entered in. 
Deeper than hunter’s trail hath gone, 
Glimmers the turn where the wild deer drink, 
And fearless and free comes the gentle fawn, 
To peep at herself o'er the grassy brink. 


Such pledge of love in the heart of the woods! 
For the Maker of all things keeps the least, 
And over the tiny floweret broods 
With care that for ages has never ceased. 
If lle cares for this, will He not for thee— 
Thee, whoever thou art, to-day ? 
Child of an infinite Father, see; 
And safe in such gentlest keeping stay. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there! 
She mingled with its glorious dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streaking of the morning light, 
Then, from her mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand, 
The symbol of her chosen land! 


Majestic monarch of the cloud! 
Who rear’st aloft the regal form, 
To hear the tempest-trumpings loud, 
And see the lightning glances driven, 
When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven— 
Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high! 
When speaks the signal-trumpet tone 
And the long lines come gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 

To where the sky-born glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance, 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud. 


—Joseph Rodman Drake. 
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Goovp HouskeKEEPING. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERIISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOUD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Spring is Here 


Are You Ready for the Change 
to Warmer Weather 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Will Soon Put You 
in Good Order. 


It is difficult for the system to adjust itself to 
the change from cold to warmer weather. That 
is why Hood’s Sarsaparilla is needed now. It 
s wonderful to see what this great medicine can 
accomplish at this season. It expels all impu- 
rities from the blood, leaving it rich, pure and 
nourishing. It overcomes the languor and de- 
pression so general when warm weather comes. 
creates an appetite, tones and strengthens the 
tomach and digestive organs and prevents 
evers and other serious diseases to whicha 
weak and debilitated system is so liable in 
spring. Its great cures of all blood diseases, 
scrofula, salt rheum, boils, sores and humors 
prove it to be the best blood purifier and spring 
medicine. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 
lruggists. $1; six for $5. Get only Hood’s. 


Hood’s 


Pills act easily, promptly and 
elfectively. 25 cents. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


firs. Winslow’s Seothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of 
Mothers for their Children While Teething, with 
Perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the 
Gums, Allays all Pain; Cures Wind Colic, and is 
the best remedy for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 

Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


ALeatherLesson 


Thick leather isn’t always durable. Thin 
leather isn’t always comfortable. Oily 
leather isn’t always waterproof. Dear 
leather isn'’talways best. Low price leather 
isn’t alwayscheap. Vici Kid is always re 
liable. This is the reason it is fast super- 
seding all other leathers. Vici Kid is the 
only leather that repels the cold, yet ab- 
sorbs no heat. It is the only leather free 


from oil, yet impervious to water. It is 
the only leather soft enough forcom fort, 
strong enough for any kind of wear. 


makes the most beautiful shoes for 
women, the most comfortable 
shoes for men, the most durable 
shoes for children (all colors). The 
genuine never varies in quality, 
no matter where you get it, 
Genuine Vici Kid is made only 
by R. H. Foerderer. To in- 
sure getting it and not an imi- 
tation, ask your dealer for 
Foerderer’s Vici Kid. Vici 
Leather Dressing makes 

all shoes look better and 
wear better, 

Ask your dealer for it. 
A book about buying, 
wearing and caring for 
shoes mailed free. 

ROBERT H, 
FOERDERER, 
Philadelphia. 
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BILL OF FARE. 

New Frencu DIsHEs, Maria Pnrloa 
Ruth Hall 

Helen J. O Donnell 
. P.T. Primrose 
Susan B. Robbins 
Katherine B Johnson 


Anna Johnson 


How to MAKE Money—VI, 

WHEN Brown’s WIFE was Away, 
VERANDA PLANTS, 

THE PERIGRINATIONS OF Mrs. LITCHFIELD, 
CANNING AND PRESERVING, 


A REMARKABLE CuRE, 


Tue Freer, Good Househeeping 


ELDERBERRIES, Josephine Detmar 
Adele K Johnsor 


Gabriel 


PINEAPPLE DELICACIES, 
RANDOM EXTRACTs, . 


Sour Stocks AND Soups, . Emma Louise Hauck Rowe 


WHAT THE Docror Edward Johnson 


A NEw REMEDY FOR SEA SICKNESS, Nina Gordon 


Some Out Or-THE-ORDINARY DISHES, Margaret Prescott 


Mrs GREENLEAF’S NERVES, . Dorothy Richardson 


Facts Apout PALMISTRY, Katherine Louise Street 


Fresu Fics, M. 


Home DUTIES AND PLEASURES. 


MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 


BOILING WATER WITHOUT FIRE. 


It is possible to make a pail of water boil without 
putting it on the fire and without applying external 
heat to itin any way. In fact, you can make a pail 
of water boil by simply stirring it with a wooden pad- 
dle. The feat was recently performed in the physi- 
cal laboratory of John Hopkins University, in Balti- 
more, Md., and any one may do it with a little trouble 
and perseverance. 

All you have to do is to place your water in a pail 
—it may be ice water if necessary—and stir it with a 
wooden paddle. If you keep at it long enough it 
will certainly boil. Five hours of constant and rapid 
stirring are sufficient to perform the feat successfully, 
The water will, after a time, grow warm, and then it 
will grow hot—so hot, in fact, that you cannot hold 
your hand in it, and finally it will boil. Prof. Ames 
of Johns Hopkins annually illustrates some of the 
phenomena of heat by having one of his students 
perform the trick in front of his class. 
some job, but it is perfectly feasible. 

The point which Prof. Ames wishes to illustrate is 
what is known as the mechanical equivalent of heat. 
It requires just so many foot pounds of work to de- 
velop a given quantity of heat. By turning the pad- 
dle in the water at a regular speed it is possible to 
find out just how much work is required to raise the 
temperature of water one degree. The best measure 
ment so far made, and, in fact, the one which is ac- 

cepted as the standard of the world, is that which was 
measured in Johns Hopkins University. 


It is a tire- 


tion of a little sperm salt, or gum arabic dissolved. 


SuNDAY SONG AND SERMON. 

Goop HousEKEEPING ECLECTIC. 
NOTABLE NOTHINGS. 

CruMss. 

KITCHEN TABLE. 

Quiet Hours WITH THE QuICK WITTED. 
LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Epitor’s PoRTFOLIO. 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


POETRY. 


THE CookING SCHOOL—Frontispiece, Clark W. Bryan 
Clark W. Bryan 
J B.M. Wright 

Jessie S. Victor 
Clark W. Bryan 
Clark W. Bryan 
Bertha L. Corbett 

* Clark W. Bryan 
Clark W. Bryan 


GETTING ONE’S NAME IN THE PAPERS, 
THe Rose, 

Tue Rosin’s RETURN, - 

CHARON AT Home, . 

Art Last, 

THE UNEXPECTED GUEST, . 

YuxKon’s GOLDEN GATE, 

AMONG THOSE PRESENT, 


FuGITIve Etc. 


Heat is developed in almost any substance which 
is subjected to continuous or very violent action. It 
is an old trick for a blacksmith to forge without fire. 
Long continued and violent hammering on two pieces 
of wire will heat them to such an extent that they can 
be welded together. A lead bullet, if shot directly 
at a stone wall will develop heat enough by the con- 
tact to melt and fall to the ground a molten mass. 
There are many other occasions wherein this me- 
chanical development of heat becomes manifest.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


GOOD THINGS TO KNOW. 


That milk which is turned or changed may be 
sweetened and rendered fit for use again by stirring 
in a little soda. 

That salt will curdle new milk ; hence, in preparing 
milk porridges, gravies, etc., the salt should not be 
added until the dish is prepared. 

That fresh meat, after beginning to sour, will 
sweeten if placed out of doors in the cool of night. 

That clear boiling water will remove tea-stains and 
many fruit-stains. Pour the water through the stain, 
and thus prevent it spreading over the fabric 

That ripe tomatoes will remove ink and other 
stains from white cloth; also from the hands. 

That a tablespoonful of turpentine boiled with 
white clothes will aid in the whitening process. 

That boiled starch is much improved by the addi- 
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